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USE THIS FOR PROMPT REPLY What happens when you TRUSCONIZE your building requirements? You cenw 
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checked below. responsibility in ONE organization. Truscon not only manufactures and delive B og 
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erects the building. e No time is lost. No materials are wasted. Minimum co: economy ir 
assured. You can have any type and size of building... any arrangement o! 
and windows... any type of side walls... and any type of roof design. (Now 
— diagrams at left). All units of Truscon Standard Buildings are made of coppe-R) many 
q steel... resistant to fire, rust, corrosion, and warp- proof ...water-proof... durability 
...vermin- proof and weather proof. Furthermore, every Truscoa Standard Bu 
Oo jl) Ee, c has a base panel of Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel, which affords added prow water jacl 
against rust and corrosion at the base line. e And note this: Every Truscon cooling... 
Building is a permanent structure .. . yet, if and when required . . . it can be dism shaft... 
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Plymouth is not only BUILT TO LAST—to KEEP ON 
running right—but Fleet Owners and Traveling Represen- 
tatives in all lines find that Plymouth COSTS LESS TO 
OPERATE than any other Full-powered car! 


USINESS MEN, with a sharp 
B eye on travel costs, are 
praising Plymouth’s over-all 
economy in no uncertain terms. 
And they’re saying it with or- 
ders for more Plymouth cars. 

No other low-priced car has 
so many proved economy and 
durability features. Plymouth 
has a rigid X-type frame... cali- 
brated ignition...full-length 
water jackets and directional 

ling...four-bearing crank- 
haft... Hypoid rear axle. 

The powerful, 6-cylinder en- 
gine is of simple, ‘‘L-head”’ de- 
sign...with a compression of 
6.7 to 1 on regular gasoline. The 
all-steel body is cushioned 

m the frame by live rubber 
mountings... famed Floating 


18 TO 24 MILES per gallon, according to SAVINGS, too, in the smooth, double- 
owners... many dollars saved on oil, acting hydraulic brakes...equal pres- 
tires, repairs and all upkeep items. sure to each brake shoe of each wheel. 


~ 


Power engine mountings absorb PRICED WITH 
the strains of engine vibration. THE LOWEST 


Compare “All Three” low- 
priced cars...on size...on Thebeautiful,big1937 
handling ease and riding com- Plymouth isvery easy 
fort...on safety and resale value! tobuy. TheCommer- 
Most important,check up today oe a cial Credit Company 
on Plymouth’s lower operating offersconvenient 


eosts...and see why it’s the car terms, as little as $25 
a month, throughall 


that stands up best! . 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. . Dodge dealers. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LEADS AGAIN! 


¥& World's Lowest Cost Water Cooler Service 


%& Greater Capacity Than Any Other Coolers 
at Anywhere Near the Price 


¥% Beautifully Modern Styling 
%& 29 Unmatched Construction Features 


General Electric announces three, new 
revolutionary low-priced office water 
coolers... built to give you long years 
of dependable service at lowest oper- 
ating cost. Just a few pennies a day puts 
one in your office. Provides a constant, 
convenient supply of cool, refreshing 
drinking water...saves time and steps of 
employees ... promotes pep, health, 
keen thinking and greater efficiency. 


There's aG-E rCooler for every need 
— office, factory «-¢ mill. A complete line 
... from compact models for small offices 
to rugged, heavy duty coolers for severe 
industrial application. Get the full facts 
about the General Electric line today. 


Phone your nearest G-E dealer or write 
or wire for free water cooler booklet. 
General Electric Company, Section 
CA 3, Nela Park, Cleveland, Obio. 


Handsome bronze 
finish of the new 
G-E office water 
coolers harmo- 
nizes with any fur- 
niture. Available 
in bottle, faucet 
or bubbler type. 
Take your choice! 
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| still such a thing as craft pride, : 


| winter. This sock on the nose ot 


‘be administered by means of a regular 


weekly by McGraw-Hill Publ ipan I 

lication office, 99-129 North Broadway, Albat 

Elitorial and executive offices, 330 W. 42nd > New 

York, N. ¥, James McGraw, Jr., Chair 
Im Muir, Pre H. MeGraw li 


sident: Jame 
Chairman; Glenn Griswold, Vice-President and 


$7.50 per year in all other foreign cm 
copy, Entered as second-clas 


| celebrating the anniversary, 


THE Post Office Department hit upon 
the idea of curb-side letter drops for 
motorists but it remained for Los 
Angeles’ Security-First National Bank 
to devise a branch office where the 
motorist can make a deposit with 
leaving his car. The building is be- 


| New Busines- 


WHo was William F. Harnd \f 

business men could guess, if 
that he was the man who 

business which made Wells . 
famous. It was 98 years 
week, and the Railway Expre 


small beginnings of a gigar 
prise. Last year, carrying 13 
shipments by rail, rail-air, an 
agency surpassed 1935 by 1. 
dled some 40,000,000 pack 
than it did in 1933. Depress 
it took back 20,000 furlo 
ployees, today is booming a! 
never has before since the B 
Harnden carried the first pa 
Boston to New York in a carpet ag 
MILuions of fire brick in standird sizes 
flow year by year from the 
mechanized plant of A. P. Green 
Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., but day 
day comes demand for brick iy 
special shapes and sizes. Th 
jobs” go to experienced molders w! 
do their stuff with special boxes. | 
molder has his personal stamp, “M 
by J. Soandso,”” for impression 
moist clay before firing. If 


lars to what-have-you that one company 
will have no sit-downs. 
Horse and Buggy Note—''Depr 
didn’t affect us in the least,” says P: 
ident Herman Heitman, Hunting! 
(Ind.) Wagon Works, “and today 
are expanding.” His concern produced 
12,000 buggies and wagons in | 
WHETHER the gourmets and boulevard: 
iers of Chicago are duly appreciative or 
not, at least one carload of Pacit 
Coast oysters reached their tables 


fine old Atlantic Coast monopoly was 
administered by Glacier Bay Oyster Co, 
South Bend, Wash. Other socks wil! 


refrigerator car service inaugurated by 
Pacifi 
Northern Pacific. 
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’ ructed with an auto entrance 

tine to the tellers’ windows; the 

drives around a U after mak- 

his deposit and leaves at the oppo- | 

id Orthodox banking quarters | 

sed by the U. | 


xs, to employ a term coined by 
‘ye Chicago Tribune, self-proclaimed 

rid’s Greatest Newspaper, are men 
| boys who walk rich people’s dogs 
hire. Free-lance treers, the Tribune 
ids, are in demand on Chicago's 
id Coast since Convenience, Inc., 
ich did treeing on a_profits-for- 
rity basis, closed its doors two years 
oo. Earnings run around $1.75 a 
week for walking dogs twice a day, 
if an hour at a time. 

REINFORCEMENTS for the war on sili- 
sis and other occupational diseases 
found in the latest American 
Standards Association report on the de- 
en and operation of exhaust systems. 
The report goes deeply into questions 
* plant layout, exhaust-hood design, 
ir velocity, exhaust-system piping, and 
maintenance, 


e 
TOUGH as it is going to be on fathers 
who dote on mentioning casually that 
their five-year-old Juniors take eight- 
ear-old-size suits, students on the pay- 
rolls of the National Youth Admunis- 
tration will shortly begin a check-up on 
the dimensions of 100,000 children be- 
tween the ages of one and fourteen. 
Government Home Economic experts 
seek thereby to learn what a five-year- 
id-size is or is not, and hope to estab- 
lish intelligent standards for clothing 
manufacturers. 


Tue National Safety Council itself 
ildn't hope for a higher batting aver- 
ge than that reported by Chicago’s 
Yellow Cab Co. During the last four 
ears 63 million passengers have been 
wtied without a fatal injury by cabs 
traveling some 160 million miles. 
Tue history of the automobile industry 
has been recounted in various books, 
but what is probably the best year-by- 
year chronicle of its rise and its major 
events is that prepared for private cir- 
culation by the Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. of Cleveland, in celebration of that 
aggressive concern’s silver anniversary 
in 1936. It answers all such questions 
as i when did it first happen,” “when 
iid this company start,” “when did that 
one disappear” and, along with the text, 
tells the whole dramatic story in pic- 
tures, some rare and some—in 1937— 
rarely humorous. 


Tax Note: As pay day for Uncle Sam 
rolls around, it is well to remember 
that subscriptions to business publica- 
tions such as Business Week are legit- 
imate deductions as a business expense. 
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STEALS 5 PAYROLLS A 
YEAR IN YOUR OFFICE 


How Leading Com i 
: panies Have Ste 
Office Production 10% By 
e Costliest “‘Disease”’ in Business 


10% of your office payroll—s5 weeks’ wages 
every year—are actually stolen by routine 
office noises you take for granted! Lack 
of concentration, slow work, clerical 
errors, nerve strain and fatigue—noise 
takes its toll in all these ways. 

You can take that 10% tax off your 
payroll by qwéeting routine office noises 
with Acousti-Celotex. Hundreds of lead- 
ing companies have done it at little ex- 
pense—and stepped up speed, accuracy 
and efficiency 8 to 12%! 

Acousti-Celotex is applied over your 
present ceilings at night, without disturb- 
ing office routine. It can be painted or 
cleaned time after time without loss of 
efficiency. And it soon pays for itself. 


A Celotex acoustical expert will tell you 


PAINTABLE 


honestly, without obligation, how 
Acousti-Celotex will save money in your 
office, and submit costs on quieting a few 
noise spots or your entire building. Mail 
the coupon for a free survey of your 


offices—and FREE booklet,“ NOISE,” 
A FEW TYPICAL USERS ————= 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. 
General Foods Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Shell Union Oil Corp 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


PERMANENT 


ACOUST!-CELOTEX 
A COUSTI-_LELOTEX 


Company 


' 

Name 
Address 
' 


City 


TRADE MARK PEGISTEREO 


Other Celotex Acoustical Products 
CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM (formerly Heerwagen Tile) 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
-) Please send free copy of “NOISE.” 


- 
t THE CELOTEX CORPORATION BW 3-6-37 § 

[ Have a Celotex expert make # 

a free survey and give recommendationsand cost of quieting our offices : 
Title 

State ' 


PATENT OFFICE 
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Sewice IS THE MISSION OF 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ers The International Correspondence Schools aim to open the doors 
Qe of opportunity to men and women handicapped by lack of educa- 

tion, and to those who desire to add specialized knowledge to pre- 
vious education. To such persons, |. C. S. bring education and mental training 
in Commercial, Technical and Accounting subjects. 


é © Since the International Correspondence Schools comprise an edu- 
OF cational institution not endowed by private philanthropy, nor sup- 

ported by public funds, this institution is of necessity compelled 
to charge for its service. The management is actuated by the high and con- 
Stant purpose of making it possible for the people to acquire this service. 
1. C. S. methods are efficient. The institution is organized along the lines of 
modern business and operated in accord with sound principles. Efficiency, in 
turn, makes for economy. The kind of quality and training for which the 
International Correspondence Schools have won world-wide recognition and 
acclaim is made possible at what is truly a nominal charge, generally recog- 
nized as economical. 


* Encouraging ambition and training men in industry to become 
QO more skilled workmen, and helping men and women to promote 
vas. their knowledge of business, is Service. Service is the keynote of 

the International Correspondence Schools. 

Texts are the best obtainable; the examination and correction of students’ 
work are as perfect as human machinery can devise. Every effort is made to 
sustain the student’s interest. Every student is urged to finish his course, so 
that he may gain the satisfaction and strength of character that come of 

* having mastered something worth while. 


Service is the mission of the International Correspondence Schools. 


Mth 


President, International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Penna. 


MID-WEST OFFICE 
1422 London Guarantee and Accident Building 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC OFFICE 
216 Flood Building 
870 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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ashington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—John L. Lewis will sur- 


orise many labor leaders by agreeing with President Roosevelt's 


col 


iviction that the federal government must have power to force 
unions as well as employers to abide by their contracts—provided, 


of course, the federal government is also assured power to enforce 


collective bargaining. 
in a long exposition of his argu- 
ment for enlargement of the Su- 
preme Court, have annoyed many 
liberals, including Sec. Perkins, 
but they do not worry Lewis. 


Solving the Control Problem 


Lewis realizes that lack of discipline 
is one of the serious threats to his 
mastery of American labor, which was 
$0 rapidly advanced by his sweeping 
automobile and steel victories and 
which he expects to be much further 
extended in the next few months as he 
moves in on electrical goods, oil, tex- 
tile, shoe, and other industries. He 
must have the power to punish hot- 
headed lieutenants who disregard his 
commands. If the government will 


apply the whip, all the better. 
Power Makes the Difference 


Madame Perkins condones breaking 
of contracts by labor unions if the 
fact of extenuating circumstances can 
be established. Lewis condones no 
breaking of those contracts which he 
has made and approved. The differ- 
ence is simply one of having author- 
ity and not having authority; Lewis 
doesn’t need to hedge. Sec. Per- 
kins’ opinions can be disregarded 
anyway, for the President has spoken 
for the Administration. The Court 
article containing his view on union 
responsibility was read and edited by 
the President himself though the 
statement was not a direct quote. As 
for labor, there is no doubt of the ab- 
solute authority of Lewis’ viewpoint. 

Firm Hand on the Locals 

Lewis, of course, does not propose 
that the federal government shall 
have armed guards force “outlaw” 
strikers to work. Neither does the 
President. But both their plans 
would have the effect of forcing the 
local union to knuckle under. It 
would be incorporated and could be 
fined any amount, commensurate with 
the damage caused by the offense, up 
to the total resources of its treasury. 
Which means that its officers, if they 
defied Lewis’ orders, would have 
their purse strings cut. 


Walsh-Healey in Limelight 


Coupled with the fictitious import- 
ance that the steel labor agreements 
have given to the Walsh-Healey Act, 


The President’s views on this, tucked away 


WAGNER ACT BACKFIRE 

Labor leaders, seeing Lewis 
carry the day even without 
a majority of the workers, 
ruefully recollect their zeal 
in having written into the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act 
the doctrine of majority rule. 
Now they realize that they 
do not need it, that on the 
contrary, it might some day 
prove a serious liability. Only 
the unwillingness of General 
Motors to concede the con- 
stitutionality of the Labor 
Relations Board prevented 
use of the principle against 
Lewis in the auto strike. 
Certainly C1.00s coups make 
the pending Supreme Court 
decision on the Wagner Act 
something less than the cru- 
cial document it has been 
supposed to be, 


the Labor Department is planning a 
practical program of administration. 
Although the law is not unlike the 
Black 30-hour bill in its basic philos- 
ophy, prescribing a 40-hour rather 
than a 30-hour week, it was not really 
taken seriously because of big loop- 
holes in its framing. Exemption of 
bids on all government contracts 
under $10,000 and of all bids entered 
by dealers were almost immediately 
disclosed as chief weakness of the act. 
Now, proposals to cut the exemption 
to $2,000 or $2,500 and otherwise to 
tighten up the law are being pushed. 
$5,000 Probable Limit 

The Labor Department will pro- 
pose, however, that exemption be per- 
mitted up to $5,000, urging that this 
figure is sufficiently low to obtain 
effective coverage of materials and 
supplies purchased by the government 
and to enable it to concentrate its 
enforcement activities. It is estimated 
that a $5,000 limit on exemptions 
will bring 45°, of the government 
urchases (by dollar volume) under 
Walsh-Healey requirements and will 
result in a checkup on 24,000 con- 
tracts, while a $2,500 limit would 
increase the scope of the control only 
slightly and would require investiga- 


tion of bids on 60,000 contracts a 
year, Compliance with Walsh-Healey 
terms is obtained at present on abou: 
23°, of the government's business. 
The Labor Department will urge an 
amendment removing the exemption 
now accorded dealers able to make 
delivery on contracts out of stocks. 


Labor Law Not Sidetracked 


To what extent other industries 
will follow Steel’s lead remains to hi 
seen. The Navy, it should be noted, 
still wants copper, machine tools, and 
other equipment. Meanwhile, the 
Walsh-Healey Act bids fair to pave 
the way to Roosevelt's new labor law 
covering all major industries. Busi- 
ness sull has to assume that such 
regulation will come eventually, and 
it will be a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the more direct pressure 
exerted by John Lewis. 

In the Blue Eagle’s Wake 

Post mortem report on the old 
NRA’s operation, which the President 
transmitted to Congress this week, 
casts its shadow a long way ahead. 
The analysis committee's statement 
that “the apparently simple concep- 
uon” of fixing maximum hours and 
minimum wages developed “wholly 
unexpected degrees of complexity” 
gives particular pause to legislativ: 
draftsmen, Congress will not tack! 
the problem until the President 
points the way. 


The Machine Gets Rolling 


Support for President Roosevelt's 
plan to enlarge the Supreme Court 
is rising—as measured by letters, 
telegrams, and speeches—and_ will 
soar further as a result of his “fire- 
side” talk. So far it has not caught 
up with the opposition, either in vol- 
ume or in force of arguments. The 
thirty-odd senators opposing the 
President are scoring hisher in radio 
and newspaper appeal than senators 
openly agreeing with Roosevelt. Sim- 
ilarly, opposition newspapers out- 
rank those favoring the plan. But 
the Administration’s publicity machine 
is in high gear, and the opposition 
has nothing to compare to it. So the 
best radio voice in America and the 
best political publicity machine in 
history may turn the tide—may 
swing enough senators privately 
opposed to Court-packing, but whose 
main objective is to vote the less dan- 
gerous way. 

Hull Seores Again 

As Ray Moley and George Peek 
discovered, trying to buck Secretary 
of State Hull seems to bring only 
srief in this Administration. Sec. 
Wallace finds this lesson hard to 
hoist aboard. He wanted a $1-per- 
100 Ib. tax in his new sugar schem 
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Cooperative GLF Office Building, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW GLF BUILDING 
GETS MODERN HEATING 


Low Cost Heating and Long-Time 
Effectiveness Provided in the 
Webster Moderator System 


Concealed Webster Radiation 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Built during 1936, the 
modern, five-story office building of the 
Cooperative Grange League Federation 
stands as a tribute to the careful plan- 
ning and sound business management of 
the Cooperative officials. 


Working on a limited budget, officers 
of the GLF sought long life and low 
maintenance cost in selecting equipment. 


Study of the performance records of 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating in 
scores of installations convinced Grange 
officials that the Webster Moderator 
System was the soundest possible invest- 
ment for the heating of their new 
building. 

The Webster Moderator System pro- 
vides balanced heating service. Heat is 
delivered continuously to all radiators and 
the entire building is comfortably heated 
regardless of the severity of the weather 
and without overheating in mild weather. 
Heating costs are held continuously at a 
minimum. 


The installation includes 70 concealed 
Webster System Radiators. The grilles of 
these “out-of-the-way” concealed radi- 
ators harmonize with the modern interior 
and increase available floor space. All 
cast-iron radiators used in the building 
are equipped with Webster Three-Point 
Valves to insure maximum flexibility. 


Two Webster Boiler Protectors guard 
against accidental low water in the low- 
ressure heating boilers. If water is lost 
rom a boiler accidentally, the Webster 
Boiler Protector automatically maintains 
emergency level and provides the opera- 
tor with definite indication that water 
has been lost. 

The Webster System was installed in 
the GLF Building by the American 
Warming & Ventilating Co., well-known 
heating contractors of Elmira, N. Y. The 
building was designed by Arthur N. Gibb, 
a leading Ithaca architect. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities 


Estab. 1883 
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but this ran counter to the Cuban 
reciprocal trade treaty, Hull's first- 
born in the family of agreements 
to demolish economic barriers. Roose- 
velt compromised at 75¢. Now Con- 
gress leaders are determined to cut 
it to 50¢, the top tax agreed on with 
the Cubans in the Hull treaty. 


Doubling for Labor 


As Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation, Major Berry is boring into 
the reciprocal tariff situation, although 
his injection of the labor angle may 
appear better suited to his private 
role as a labor leader. At any rate, 
Berry men staged a closed meeting 
this week with representatives of the 
Tariff Commission and the State 
Department on the effects of Sec. 
Hull’s trade reciprocity policy on 
domestic wages and hours and on the 
American standard of living. 


No. 2 Law for Little Men 


Tydings-Miller bill to bless state 
price maintenance legislations will get 
a favorable report from House com- 
mittee next week. This is the second 


_measure in the campaign to secure 


“collective bargaining” for small 
retailers, and, although the opposi- 
tion will force hearings by a Senate 
committee, the lineup is essentially 
the same as in last year’s fight over 
the Robinson-Patman bill and the 
odds favor final enactment. 


Thumbs Down on Copeland 


It looks very much as though Sen. 
Copeland will lose his trademark 
rights to the food and drug bill. 
Legislation by any other name will be 
much more acceptable to Roosevelt, 
and the Chapman bill in the House 
which has the greater support of the 
women’s clubs is generally more to 
his liking. 

Treasury Frowns on Housing 

Wagner's housing subsidy bill is 
snagged in the Treasury Department. 
The bill not only carries a present 
appropriation of $50,000,000 but 
commits the government to a total 
cash subsidy over $2,000,000,000, 
with no provision for raising revenue 
now or later. Sec. Morgenthau is not 
precisely enthusiastic about that pros- 
ect nor about taking on another 
billion of government guaranteed tax- 
exempt bonds over and above the 
ale. 


REA Takes Off the Gloves 


Rural Electrification Administration 
will show more aggressiveness against 
private utilities in arranging whole- 
sale power contracts for its projects 
in the future. Authorized to finance 
generating plants as well as distribu- 
tion lines, REA under Morris Cooke 
did so only as a last resort, patiently 


MARC} 


negotiated as many as eight 
sive rate reductions for a sing 
ect. John Carmody, his su 
wants action, has announc 
private power companies wil! 
quote reasonable rates at on .—,, 
else. 


A Question of Contre 
Auditing isn’t so bad if 
control the auditor, President 
velt discovers as he surrendes 
idea—in the government 
ization plan—of curbing the ( omp. 
troller General, but a success); 
Ray McCarl has not been nami |. fo; 
the White House is going slow. wor. 
rying about the possibiliry 
that a man appointed for 15. 
might develop independence on 
firmly in office. 


Consumer Pays the Bil! 
H. C. of L. has the Administration 


worried—not because of present 
prices—but because of sharp adv ances 
sure to come as result of wage 
advances in steel, automobiles, dozens 
of other lines. Advances are sure in 
most articles farmers buy, from agri- 
cultural machinery up and down. 
Higher agricultural prices than even 
Sec. Wallace contemplated are thus 
seen as inevitable if the Administra. 
tion is to keep faith with the crop 
raisers, and that in turn means higher 
food prices. All of which leaves 
white collar workers somewhere near 
the revolt stage politically. 
Noticeable Omission 

White House now affects link 
interest in consumer cooperatives, but 
from Sec. Wallace down advocates 
of this means of short-circuiting mid- 
dlemen are chagrined that the Federal 
Trade Commission’s voluminous 
report on agricultural income and 
distribution costs did not contain any 
plugs for their pet farm-to-consumer 
marketing device. They are surprised 
the more because they know that the 
commission’s chief economist, Francis 
Walker, is a firm advocate of con- 
sumer cooperatives. Privately, he is 
supposed to have encouraged them to 
believe with him that big distribution 
spreads could not be kept in satis- 
factory check without co-ops, that 
they could produce increased con- 
sumption, because of lower prices, 
and hence benefit the farmers. 


No Trimming Relief Rolls 

Budget balancing hopes are again 
upset as President Roosevelt's efforts 
to cut WPA rolls and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps meet country: 
wide opposition. Discouraged critics 
say no real hope of fiscal szabilicy 
is in sight until Roosevelt is prepar d 
to a pe a permanent relief system 
related to actual needs. 
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Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
in PRODUCTION 
*Steel Ingot Operation of capacity).............. 85.8 25 79.6 53.5 
“5 * Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thous: mde, 4-wk. basis). $9,825 $9,959 $9,024 $6,619 
a Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, daily average) $6,425 $12,030 $6,859 $5,637 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ...... °1.781 1.678 1,563 1,673 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)................. wie 2 207 2.212 2215 1,903 
n 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (dzily average, 1,000 119 115 112 105 
’ * Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 76 73 70 59 
; *Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............... ; , $4,115 $4,479 $4,359 $3,532 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......... , oe $6,372 $6,351 $6,318 $5,775 
7 PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........ $1.33 $1.38 $1.35 $1.13 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)................ 13.466 13.03: 13.29¢ 11.27 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)............ $36.95 $36.71 $36.62 $33.59 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)....... det ipthie 15.000¢ 14.400 13.000: 250: 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) Te —- 209.8 206.7 205.3 169.8 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)...................45- 4.27 4.26 4.20° 4.24' 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 1.00° 1.00 1.00°; -75 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months)...... .75 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber).................0..c000- 166 203 178 188 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)........ rr 2,460 2,478 2,472 2.475 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..... ee ey oe 2,100 2,190 2,150 3,062 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................ ree 22,675 22,589 22,627 21,006 
Commercial Loans, reporting member banks!t...............2.05--ese0e0- 4,633 4,606 4,549 3,696 
Security Loans, reporting member banks... . 3,272 3,213 3,242 3,117 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, me 10,303 10,317 10,424 9,891 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks................65.00000055 3,318 3,304 3,260 3,156 


*Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary. +Revised. {New Scries, Excluding Real Estate Loans. 


#Not Available. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGES 


ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
f business since 1929. 
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MONEY BAC 


| THIS ACCOUNT 
HAS STOPPED 
BUYING 


THIS ACCOUNT 
OVER ITS CREDIT 


NEW KARDEX INVENTION SPEEDS COLLECTIONS...CUTS CREDIT LOSSES! 


Ts New! But already in hundreds of dif- 
ferent businesses Kardex Vertical Visi- 
ble has proved an efficient and valuable 
aid to accounting and management. Here, 
in a nutshell, are five new advantages it 
gives to ledger records, either machine or 
pen posted: 


1 Visibility for instant finding. 


2 Color signaling to indicate condition of 
account, 


3 Extreme flexibility—greater speed—in 
removing and inserting sheets. 


4 Full 1- or 2-hour protection against fire. 


5 Saving of executive's time in analyzing 
accounts, 


| AUTHORIZATION | 


THIS ACCOUNT 
JUST PAID 


THIS ACCOUNT | 
OVER DUE 


r 


The visible signal system keeps every ac- 
count alive. You know at a glance the ex- 
act status of your business. For instance, 


successive payments are indicated. De- ' 


linquent payments can be charted indi- 
vidually and in groups. Efforts to get the 
money in are dam The credit standing 
of each customer is instantly available. 


Kardex Vertical Visible does all of this— 
and at a real saving in posting and han- 
dling time. In addition the new portable 
safe ledger tray gives your records one or 
two hour fire protection at point of use. 


How much can this new invention speed 
up your collections? How great a saving 
will it make possible? For a fair unbiased 
answer to these questions, we suggest you 
phone the Remington Rand office in your 


\ 


OK: pom Remington 


MA 


CREDIT MANAGERS 


Kardex really does get your money 
back quicker. Thies new Reming 
Rand invention can be wheeled to » 
deskside, signals at a flash conditw { 
every account — cuts credit lower 
speeds collections. Mail coupon now 
for complete details, in free illus- 


trated booklet. 


city. Or mail the coupon for free illustrate 
descriptive literature. 


Bring Your Office Up-To-Date 
New Remington Rand developments ca 
help you do these worthwhile thing» Hol 
inventory down as sales increase. Sper 
collections. Increase sales throug! new 
methods of getting at business fact-. !’r 
tect vital papers against loss. Improve ! 
ing efficiency and lower costs. Check an 
mail the coupon for full information 


MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Ine.. Dept G-231 
465 Washington Street. Buffalo, Y. 


Without obligation. please send new | 
Kardex Vertical Visible. 1 am also inter: 

reducing inventory; keeping chow 
trel over «ales: reducing filing 
modern record protection; _ speeding 


Name 
Firm Name 
Street Address 


‘ 
City and State ‘ 
‘ 
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announcements of wage increases 
and the establishment of the 40- 
hour week. Thus with one ex- 
iaordinary stroke, the specter of 
a steel strike was laid low and 
the deadlock over the Walsh- 
Healey regulations for govern- 
ment purchases was broken. 


Up Go Prices and Output 


That the wage increase broke all 
barriers to higher steel prices was a 
foregone conclusion. Announcement 
of Tes was withheld until Mar. 5, 
though a few increases were posted 
earlier in the week. The consumer 
always pays. Wall Street evidently 
assumed it could and would pay hand- 
somely and promptly chalked up a 
new recovery high for U.S. Steel com- 
mon. Meanwhile, down in the 
plants, a record number of workers 
were pushing output past the 85°; 
of capacity mark—another new high 
since 1929. How much this high 
rate was due to strike fears will now 
be disclosed. 


Next on Lewis’ List 

Now that Lewis has added another 
feather to his cap, he is likely to turn 
his attention to other fields—to tex- 
tiles, rubber, and oil. Chrysler began 
conferences with his organization on 
Wednesday. Negotiations in soft coal 
hetween operators and miners were 
temporarily halted until Mar. 9. 
While the stepping up of coal pro- 
duction in recent weeks looks a bit 
ominous, there is a fair chance that 
amicable terms will be arranged be- 
fore Apr. 1. Another unusual fea- 
ture of the week’s labor disturbances 
was the appearance of sit-down 
strikes in some of Woolworth’s 
5-and-10-cent stores. Difficulties in 
the hosiery industry of Pennsylvania 
spread. And railroad brotherhoods 
gave their officers the “Go ahead” 
signal for the filing of wage increase 
demands of 20°;. 


Men’s Clothing Higher 


Elsewhere the same batch of favor- 
able news that has made its appear- 
ance over the last few months con- 
tinues to emerge. Cold weather has 
curbed retail trade in some sections of 
the Northwest, but in general the pre- 
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he Business Outlook 


IT’S been a whale of a week for steel—for steel management, steel 
igbor, steel stockholders, and steel activity. Long-standing precedents 
were broken when Carnegie-Illinois, biggest unit in the U.S. Steel 
family, met with representatives of the Lewis forces and signed a con- 
act covering working conditions and union recognition. 
dent steel companies that had been kept informed of which way the 
vind was blowing, stole a march on Big Steel and came out first with 


Indepen- 


14% RETAIL GAIN 


Retail trade in 1936 hit $37,- 
161,000,000, 14% more 
than in 1935, but short of 


1929 by 23%. Building, 
lumber, and hardware stores 


led the parade with a 27% 
increase. Furniture stores 
followed with 25%, automo- 
tive dealers with 24%, jew- 
elry and liquor stores with 
20%. Only eating and drink- 
ing places, catalogue mail 
order divisions, and _ filling 
stations were able to top 
1929 levels among retailers. 


Easter promotions are in full swing. 
Higher clothing prices for men’s wear 
went into effect this week, a direct our- 
come of the higher raw material and 
wage costs encountered by makers. 


Busy on the Lakes 


On the Great Lakes, iron ore 
shippers are clamoring for shipping 
facilities, so great is the demand for 
ore, now that steel scrap commands 
fancy prices. An advance in shipping 
rates would surprise no one.  Esti- 
mates of the year’s shipping tonnage 
have been jacked up to 60,000,000 
tons against the 66,157,359 tons of 
1929 and the 45,200,000 tons of 1936. 
The mild winter has permitted the 
resumption of lake traffic a month 
earlier than usual without the cus- 
tomary accompaniment of ice breakers. 


15% Increase in Building 


Last month’s construction was ham- 
pered by floods in the Ohio Valley as 
well as severe weather in some 
Western states, but despite these 
handicaps Engineering News-Record 
reports a 15, increase over the 
weekly average of 1936. Most signifi- 
cant aspect of the record is the 145 
gain in private building activity 
against a 30°, decline in public, com- 
pared with a year ago. 


Approaching the °29 Mark 


Factory construction last month 


broke no records, but judging by the 
860; 


increase since the first of the 
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year over the first two months of 
1936, this year is going to come close 
to 1929 if not surpass it. That would 
mean more than half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new construction. Just 
in the past week, Atlas Powder con- 
tracted for a $2,500,000 factory in 
Delaware, Soundview Pulp signed for 
a $1,300,000 pulp mill for Washing- 
ton, White Motor Co. decided to 
launch a $2,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram involving a building, machin- 
ery, and tools for a heavy-duty bus 
body building division, and Great 
Lakes Steel directors authorized the 
construction of the largest blast fur- 
nace ever built. 
Topping the Previous Year 
Compared with the December 
peak, it was anticipated that January 
business would show some readjust- 
ment, and the recent report of lower 
manufacturing employment and vay- 
rolls, as well as a drop in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production from 121°) to 115°) of 
the 1923-1925 average, confirms the 
impression. Yet sales of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers during the initial 
month of 1937 show substantial gains 
over the same month of 1936. Whole- 
salers did more business by these per- 
centages: metals 54°;, shoes 39°;, 
electrical goods 38°;, plumbing 37°;, 
jewelry furniture 30°;. 
Fertilizer Trade Contented 
Fertilizer makers view the coming 
season with more satisfaction than in 
many a year. Demand from farm 
areas looks much better now than 
earlier in the year, In fact, shortages 
in some chemicals are looming up, 
with the usual strengthening of 
prices. This firmer tone of raw ma- 
terial prices is making it possible for 
fertilizer makers to assume a stiffer 
attitude on their own wares. So, with 
volume likely to approach the previ- 
ous peak of 1930, and prices higher 
than last year, everything looks rosy. 
Dickering With Japan 
After getting first-hand reports of 
the cotton textile industry's success in 
curbing Japanese imports during 1937 
and 1938 by agreement negotiated by 
the industry without governmental 
assistance, other trades complaining 
of similar competition have been dis- 
cussing possibilities of similar agree- 
ments with Japan. Pottery, glass, 
toy, novelty, and electrical manufac- 
turers wouldn’t mind some such ar- 
rangement, and may sound out the 
Japanese good-will mission of busi- 
ness men due here in April. The 
agreement in cotton textiles, how- 
ever, has not prevented recent soften- 
ing of prices in domestic markets, a 
direct outcome of the overbought 
position established early in the year. 


_ 


but 


@ A manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of ey e-glass lenses, disturbed 
by slow, costly collections, tried 
Long Distance calls to overdue 
customers. Tactful telephone dis- 
cussions with persons in author- 
ity brought prompt payment 
from seven of the first ten cus- 
tomers called. Toll charges were 
less than2 


and 


@ A Missouri plumbing supply 
house reports that a large part of 
its business develops from “col- 
leet” Long Distance telephone 
calls made by customers and lists 
these figures for six successive 
months: 
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@ A chemical manufacturer ji; 
sures full truck loads and spe 
deliveries by systematic tel 
phone calls. When orders are 1 
ceived for less than a full loo 
the sales department telephon 
the ordering concerns and ot!) 
customers along the route [ 
orders enough to fill the tru: 
Sales are increased and costs cut 


another 


@ The partners in an advertising 
film firm have eliminated hit-or- 
miss sales trips by telephoning 
ahead for appointments. ‘This 
secures more and better inter- 
views, allows better planning of 
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Business Telephone Cost 


$ 711.48 $37.30 
1456.03 36.48 again 


1649.09 @ The division sales manager of 
1529.09 

3137.76 Y an electro-plating equipment 
2619.09 ¥ company spends much of his 


time in the field answering in- 


trips, reduces waiting time, avoids 
useless visits. On a typical one- 
week trip, 119 days were saved 


at a telephone cost of $5.45. 


quiries. By telephoning his divi- 
sion office daily, he learns of new 
leads, follows them faster, often 
avoids expensive “back-track- 
ing.” Savings much more than 
cover telephone costs. 


Masi we've talked too much about how large companies use Long Distance telephone service. Some 


people may have the idea that small businesses don’t need it or can’t employ it economically. ... 
Actually, businesses of all sizes have pretty much the same basic problems. And Long Distance 
is so fast, so convenient that it saves just as many days and dollars in proportion 
for small businesses as it does for big businesses. ...A few actual instances are given 


above. You can probably apply Long Distance to your own business just as profitably. 
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STEEL'S agreement with represen- 
ives of the Committee for Industrial 
rganization this week, plus wage-and- 
ut revisions throughout the industry, 
ide a Page One splash of such pro- 
tions that ripples ran through the 
and breadth of business. First 
oression Of observers was that the 
ton had cleared away the threat of a 
jor steel strike, and that it would 
cken activities leading to peaceful 
tlement of labor disputes in various 
tions. Mixed with this optimistic 
w were misgivings about “union dic- 


orship. 


(arnegie-Illinois Position 

Simplest diagnosis of the Carnegie- 
Illinois steel decision runs along these 
nes: The corporation realized that it 
as picked by C.I.O. as the “fall guy” 
w the industry, realiz_d also that the 
vdustrial unionists had garnered con- 
derable strength in the plants, and 
ww no good purpose in being tied up 
s General Motors was, while its com- 
titors got the business. Wage-and- 
wir changes were coming anyway, and 
1¢ C.1.O. was content to rest, for the 
resent, on recognition for its enrolled 


teel-Labor Union 


Agreement between U.S. Steel and Lewis organiza- 
tion, coming with wage and hour adjustments through- 
out the industry, will have broad effect on business. 


members only. The 40-hour week rule 
enabled the plants to go after govern- 
ment orders under Walsh-Healey rules. 

The steel industry was far from com- 
plete unity of--opinion or of action, 
despite the alacrity with which all of 
the big companies announced higher 
wages and the installation of the 40 
hour week. Many of the announce- 
ments came prior to the agreement be- 
tween Carnegie-Illinois and the union, 
and a lot of steel men felt that the 
wind might be taken out of C.L.O. 
sails thereby, inasmuch as ‘the main 
talking point in signing up new mem- 
bers would be washed out. 

C.1.O. managers, led by John L. 
Lewis, rejoiced. They felt that they 
had driven a wedge into the steel in- 
dustry, that members would flock to 
their banners, that recognition in other 
plants would follow soon, and that 
natural growth would eventually make 
them sole bargainers for all steel work- 
ers. At that point, the C.1.O. would 
be ready to demand the ultimate con- 
cession which is the very hub of its 
philosophy—the check-off. The check- 
off brings the closed shop and the 
triumph of the “one big union.” 


LETS TALK IT OVER- 
Thomas Moses (center), Myron 
Taylor (left), and Benjamin 
Fairless who, in turn, handled 
management's side of negotia- 
tions leading to the agreement 
between U.S, Steel and John ia 
Lewis’ men this week, proved 
that peaceful labor relations can 
be maintained. 


Impartial observers were not so sur 
this week that the C.LO. would bx 
able to get recognition 
agent, even for members, 
throughout the steel industry. Against 
the argument “Look what John | 
Lewis got for you” is ranged the an 
swer “We've got it, why pay dues to a 
union for something already granted 


as bargaining 
its own 
! 
| 


Help Behind the Scenes 

“There is little doubt that Mr. Lewis 
will claim, and will much credit 
for the ‘steel action followed so 
closely upon the General Motors agr« 
ment to bargain with C.1.O. representa 
tives. But behind both 
another agency which is willing to tak« 
some credit—the national Administra- 
tion. Washington reports that “the 
pressure was on” there and although 
officially no claims have been 
the facts are that Myron Taylor talked 
with the President some time ago, that 
Mr. Taylor subsequently conferred with 
Mr. Lewis, and that when Mr. Fairless 
met with Mr. Murray of the C.1.Q. the 
ground was covered with celerity. 

Sad was the outlook this week, from 
any angle, of the American Federation 
of Labor. The young and lively C.1.O, 
had carried the ball in so many smashes 
at the Hine and had many 
first downs that the average non-union 
working man could not be blamed if he 
felt he should join a C.1.O. union, it 
any 
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Pictu , ine 


CONNECTICUT: Shipbuilders picketing. 


week's events, partly because the steel 
plants with a 40-hour week will be 
able to bid for federal orders under the 
Walsh-Healey regulations, and partly 
because considerable impetus for na- 
tionwide application of the 40-hour 
minimum seemed to have been added 
by the steel announcements. There was 
quickening all along the line of move- 
ments to get strikes and incipient strikes 
settled. 


Other Industries Encouraged 


The not-unexpected steel peace 
treaty (BW’—Feb27'37,p13) followed 
a maneuvering period in which the 
G.M. tieup was a notable high spot. 
Steel got the matter settled before, not 
after a strike, and that was good news 
to everyone. It worked out a plan 
which warded off the closed shop, and 
other industries were encouraged to 
look for similar means of avoiding 
epen warfare and union domination, 

U.S. Steel will continue to bargain 
with workers who belong to its own 
employee representative system (as will 
G.M.) and the highest hope of the 
C.1.0. is that it can swallow up these 
groups. 

In the wake of the first steel an- 
nouncements came rapid rises of steel 
shares in the stock market, and specula- 
tion on the effect of satoased price 
increases following the boost in labor 
costs. Some companies withdrew 
temporarily from the market, waiting 
for the new schedules. 


Now for Schedule Revisions 


When steel goes up, industrial fore- 
casters point out, the things made of 
steel go up. It is too early yet to esti- 
mate the effect on automobiles, but 
many other products are affected. Pay- 
ing higher wages, the steel mills will 
have to meet the rise in basic costs out 
of present earnings for a time, because 
the earliest effect of higher prices 
would not be felt before May. 

Mr. Lewis and the C.I.O. had a lot 
of irons in the fire, some of them very 
hot, as this week wound up. In its 


major aspects, the labor map looked 
like this: 

Coal—Day after the steel an- 
nouncements, Mr. Lewis suggested that 
conversations with bituminous operators 
looking toward a new wage-and-hour 

act adjourn until Mar. 9, to give 
Poth sides a chance to “consult their 
constituents.”” Agreement before Apr. 
1, when the present two-year contracts 
run out, was more confidently predicted 
by observers. 

Automobiles—Chrysler began con- 
ferences with the U.A.W. and Murray 
Body agreed to similar conferences, 
following a short sitdown strike. Many 
small sitdown actions continued in De- 
troit, mest of them being entirely out- 
side the field of automobile manufac- 
ture, but several of them hitting parts 
makers. Motor Products settled. its 
tieup and went back to work. General 
Motors conferences were reported near 
final agreement. 

At Chrysler parleys starting Wednes- 
day the union asked sole recognition, 
a minimum hourly rate of 85¢ for 
men and 75¢ for women, a modi- 
fied 30-hour weck, seniority rules, and 
uniform pay schedules in all plants. 
Prominent among the union negotia- 
tors was young Richard Frankensteen, 
who led an independent Chrysler union 
into the U.A.W. fold last spring and 
who has been the union’s chief organiz- 
er in the Detroit district since that 
time. 

Chrysler already had quietly granted 
many concessions to its workers, the 
latest general pay raise coming right 
in the midst of the G.M. deadlock, and 
the union was not very “tough” in its 
attitude this week. It was counting 
heavily, however, on the psychological 
effect of a formal Chrysler agreement, 
in organizing the rest of the Detroit 
automobile industry, particularly the 
parts plants. 

Textiles—Next after steel and coal, 
the textile mills have been a promi- 
nent goal for the C.1.O. for some time. 
This week the Lewis bloc (which in- 
cludes the United Textile Workers) 
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STRIKES, EAST AND WEST — il 
continent restive workers have 
ployers worried. Groton, 
ployees (left) of the submarin. 
Electric Boat Co., staged pick, ae 
ousted by police. Salesgirls (|), of 
Detroit F. W. Woolworth store ; ‘ 

ful news with their sitdown. 

sitdowners (right center) out | 
steel Metallurgical Co. ple Nes 
Chicago, and police and speci 
arrested sitdowners at the D 
plane plant, Santa Monica, Cali! 


MICHIGAN: Sualesgirls sit. 


continued to lay its plans for 
paign to raise wages, shorten ho 
get recognition for the union. 
Rubber—The big strike in Akron 
a year ago, followed by do: 
“quickie” sitdowns, helped the (|< 
afhliated United Rubber Workers 
sign up hundreds of members t! 
didn’t conclude its organization 
The union is pushing drives in Ne 
England and is quite active ( 
nadian rubber plants, claiming s 
tial membership gains in Kit 
Hamilton, Montreal, and Toronto 
Shoes—The heat has been 
strike talk since the general wage raises 
in New England shoe factories (as 
month. United Shoe & Leather Work. 
ers Union, a C.1.O. link, invited 
other unions to merge with it in “one 
big union.” 
Radio and Electrieal—An 
C.1.O. member, the United Elect 
& Radio Workers Union, has 
very aggressive, claims credit for the re- 
cent General Electric wage incr¢ 
and is organizing in many plants, !0°g¢ 
and small. On Wednesday, 
agreed to confer with the union. _ 
Oil—Through the Oil Field, © 
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& Refinery Workers Union, the 
'1O. is planning an organization drive 
oil industry's million work- 

begin soon. 
\ireraft -_The United Automobile 
kers organizers, slapped down by 


.. quick termination of the Douglas 
ike. are working to build up their 


embership rolls before trying it 


“They also are working to sign up men 


n automobile assembly plants in the 
Los Angeles area. Locals have been 
chartered by the union at Willys-Over- 
nd and General Motors, and appli- 
itions for charters have been sent in 
from Chrysler and Studebaker plants. 

Shipbuilding—Evicted from the 
Groton, Conn., plant of the Electric 
Boat Co., sitdowners picketed. The 
Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers announced it would 
intensify its campaign to organize all 
lants on both coasts, and demanded a 
36-hour week plus higher wages. 

Hosiery—Long threatened, a strike 
by hosiery workers began at several 
uills in and near Reading, Pa. The 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers demanded full recognition, company 
heck-off of union dues, and wage ad- 
istments. 

Five-and-Ten—National attention 
vas drawn to Woolworth stores in De- 
troit, where clerks in two stores sat 
down, asking wage increases of 10¢ 
an hour, a 48-hour week for girls 
and 54 hours for men. The American 
Federation of Labor, not the C.1.O., is 
parent body to the Waiters and Wait- 

es Association which called the 
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Los Angeles Stays Open Shop 


Eviction of airplane sitdown strikers sustains city’s 


reputation for no “labor nonsense.” 


Workers at 


Lockheed plant reject C.LO. plea. 


For years, Los Angeles and adjacent 
communities have been proud of being 
open-shop towns. The record has up- 
held the contention that the city 
fathers “wouldn't stand for any labor 
nonsense,” and industries moving to 
southern California have found them- 
selves comparatively free of strikes or 
other labor disturbances. 

Last week it looked as if the record 
was cracking. But the quick and con- 
fident way in which the  sitdown 
strikers at the Douglas airplane factory 
were evicted, with consequent halting 


Ch go Daily News, Wide World 


ILLINOIS: Gas barrage 


CALIFORNIA: Arrests 


of incipient labor upheavals at other 
airplane plants, put the city back in the 
spotlight, doing a solo act as the on 
big town where strikes didn't last 
The curse of a major strike had been 
turned into an asset, at least temporar 
ily. And Los Angeles, as well as other 
Coast cities, 1s hoping that future sit 
downs may be obviated. The airplane 
rumpus, most spectacular bit of labor 
trouble ever experienced in the Los 
Angeles area, has served to solidify the 
“united front” among employers 
Admitted among most employers, 
however, is the fact that only a hard 
hight will keep the big town open-shop. 
The Douglas sitdown strike was the 
first flareup in the drive by John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial Organ 
ization to extend its “vertical” union- 
ization plan to every big industry 
Quick action, backed by the powerful 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associ 
tion, turned back the first C.1.O. threat 
decisively, but the union organizers 
ordered the pickets out to the Dor glas 
plant as soon as it reopened The 
C.1.0. is determined to add the air- 
plane business to its rolls, with a car 
paign in which United Automobil 
Workers members take the leading 
parts. Eventually, they hope, the air 
plane workers can be added to the 


U.A.W. under local charters 
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Douglas plant in Santa Monica, which 
employs more than a third of all the 
15,000 workers in the industry. Had 
the C.1.O. succeeded in “pushing over” 
Douglas, the rest of the airplane fac- 
tories would have been comparatively 
easy pickings. But at the outset the 
organizers met severe obstacles. 


Workers Know the Problems 


One obstacle was the belief among 
the workers that their industry was 
young, growing, and not yet making 
much money considering the millions 
of dollars invested-in plant and main- 
tenance over the recent tough years. 
Aviation wages are low, but they are in 
line with wages of larger and more 
prosperous industries in southern Cal- 
ifornia. The Douglas scale runs from 
40¢ to $1.10 an hour, with a 30-day 
nengenig! wage of 35¢ an hour for 
ielpers (a great many airplane factory 
workers are fresh from school). 

At Douglas, and at Northrop (Doug- 
las subsidiary), the workers are repre- 
sented by company unions. North 
American Aviation (General Motors 
subsidiary) , Airplane Development 
Corp. (Cord subsidiary), Lockheed, 
and Consolidated Aircraft have em- 
ployee clubs but no majority bargain- 
ing associations. To date, no outside 
labor union has established its right 
to bargain for any part of the industry 
in southern California. 

When the sitdown began at Douglas, 
the general manager was seriously ill 
and Donald Douglas, president, took 
over the command himself. He got a 
grand jury indictment charging con- 
spiracy and trespass, and the Santa 
Monica sheriff took the strikers out. 
Northrop’s trouble ended concurrently. 


Labor Policies Meet Test 


Those events got the main headlines, 
but a significant part of the aviation 
labor story came in an entirely separate 
plant—Lockheed. Failure of the C.1.O. 
drive to unionize Lockheed offers a 
case study which heartens all Los 
Angeles employers. Lockheed’s labor 
relations policies, directed by Robert E. 
Gross, its president, get the credit. 

The minimum wage at Lockheed is 
42¢ an hour, and a system of regular 
increases, every four months, takes 
care of the satisfactory worker. Raises 
average about 10¢ per man-hour per 
year. The company believes in keeping 
the workers informed about its earn- 
ings, its prospects, and its problems, 
and mimeographed bulletins are dis- 
tributed now and then to spread the 
financial facts among the help. 

When the C.1.O. organizers urged 
Lockheed workers to attend a meeting 
Thursday night (while the Douglas 
plant was strike-bound) the call was 
an unqualified success. Most of the 
day-shitt Lockheed workers attended, 
and quite a number of night-shift men 
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knocked off on their own time to go. 
Then they took the floor to praise the 
Lockheed management, turned down 
the C.1.0. suggestions, and that wound 
up the meeting. 

Thus the Lockheed management 
earned attention, because its policies 
stood up under a test and stopped a 
strike threat, without recourse to courts 
or guns. Wide adoption of the fair- 
play system, many employers are hint- 
ing, may keep Los Angeles in its de- 
sired position as an open-shop town. 


Dropping the Pilot 


Vidal resigns directorship in 
reorganization of government's 
supervision of air commerce. 
New regulations out. 


LONG-ANTICIPATED, forecast from time 
to time during the past year, and 
regarded as imminent (BW’—Jan23'37, 
p16) since the series of airplane crashes 
of this winter, the resignation of Gene 
Vidal from directorship of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce this week took no one 
by surprise. Rebuilding of America’s 
system of aviation supervision was on. 

Fred Fagg, successor to Vidal, has 
been top choice for the job for some 
time. He gets off to a good start, hav- 
ing the confidence pretty generally of 


s Ewing 
AVIATIGN’S TOP MAN—Fred D. Fagg. 
Jr., took over directorship of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce this week. War flyer 
with the British air force, Mr. Fagg has 
specialized in aviation law, helped write 
Illinois’ aeronautical regulations, turned a 
year ago to revision and codification of 
air commerce rules for the bureau. 
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the operators themselves. A; 
assistant, Maj. R. W. Sch: 
learned their problems in 
st of air line inspector. 
One of the chief criticisms 
operation has been that Vid. 
assistant directors who them 
been aspirants for the top 


that perfect unity of purpose did po 


obtain. These two men, re 
capable and thoroughly exper P 
Col. Carroll Cone and Rex \Qa- 
Now Col. Cone will go to | 
a special survey of aviation 
Martin will undertake a simi! 
tion tour in South America. 
bureau widens its horizons a 
smooths out operations at ho: 
Even before the Vidal re 
events began to move towar 
government supervision of air! 
ation, and toward greater 
for the planes. Two days | 
stepped out, the bureau direct 
along new regulations to all li: 
ing shielded antennae to su; 
radio “homing” devices on a 
used in interstate commerce. 1 
ing year will be a period of 
direction-finders, with Jan. 1, 
deadline for final installation. § 
antennae must be in use by next * 


Higher Rates for Mail? 

Another subject, quite apart 
the bureau shakeup but of intens 
est to the operators, lay this w 
fore the Interstate Commerce ¢ 
sion. This was the report by IC‘ 
iners that American Air Lines, | 
given a substantial boost in rates p 
for carrying mail. Another line, Nor 
west Air Lines, is waiting for Cong: 
to appropriate the money for 
increase, which the ICC order 
Postoffice to pay last year. The Hou 
passed the bill for deficiency approp: 
ation, but the Senate rejected it. 


Use Rayon in Tires 


Ever since Dunlop rolled forth on bs 


first commercially successful pneum 
tires, heat generated by internal 
tion has been Tire Enemy No. 
must therefore have been desperat 


touched with genius which led expe: 
menters in the laboratories of Gox 


Tire & Rubber Co. to attempt 
solving of heat problems with syn! 
silk cords away back in 1927 
synthetics were still pretty much 
pink lingerie stage of developme: 
“Rayotwist” emerges as the 
lem-solving product of ten 
research, a cellulose-base cord spe 
twisted to replace the more ort! 
cotton. Tests conducted for mont 
over Arizona desert indicate that 


and truck tires with the new rayon cord 


may be expected to give four to 


times present mileage under condit:00 


of high speed and heavy load. 
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ICE-BUSTING OPENS TRAFFIC—Ploughing through ice some- 
12 in. thick, the whaleback S.S. South Park opened 
Detroit-to-Cleveland navigation with a cargo of 250 new cars 


than usual. 


To Cut Farm-to-Market Costs 


Processors and distributors get disproportionate share 


of crop dollar, FTC finds. 


Farm marketing report 


recommends specific legislation to narrow the spread. 


INSTRUCTED by Congress almost two 
years ago to investigate the spread be- 
tween prices paid fo farmers for agrti- 
cultural commodities and the prices 
paid Sy consumers for the ultimate 
goods—how big the spread is, why it is 
so big, and who gets the gravy, if any— 
the Federal Trade Commission this week 


for sheer bulk is a worthy contemporary 
of “Gone With the Wind.” A pre- 
liminary report on the marketing of 
fresh fruits and vegetables has already 
been made; a supplementary report, 
dealing with the operations of three 
manufacturers who withheld informa- 
tion—National Biscuit Co., Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., and Hamilton Brown 
Shoe Co.—is yet to come. 


Some Questions Not Covered 
Despite its proportions FTC's study 
is something less than a final answer to 
the question of why the high cost of 
processing and distribution. For ex- 
ample, it fails to give consideration to 
the economic role of advertising in the 
marketing process and it is noticeably 
silent on the effect of various price con- 
trol policies at the point of final sale. 
With respect to commercial evils, the 
report focuses almost exclusively on that 
ol dabbil monopoly and its satellites, 
combination, conspiracy, and collusion. 
(For this bias, however, the commission 
is not entirely to blame, for the original 
resolution authorizing the investigation 
was framed by monopoly-baiting Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, and the outrages 
it was supposed to expose were heavily 
underscored. ) 
_ The report drives directly to the pre- 
destined conclusion that there ought to 
In fact, FTC thinks there 


be a law. 


ought to be several laws. For example: 
(1) The commission recommends a 
strengthening of Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act “to prohibit the direct acquisi- 
tion of assets independently of stock 
acquisition” and to block other means 
of obtaining monopolistic control which 
it believes contrary to the spirit of the 
law, though legal under the prevailing 
construction of the anti-trust acts. The 
commission specifically names General 
Mills, Armour, Continental Baking, 
National Biscuit, National Dairy, Bor- 
den and “several of the large grocery 
chain-store systems,”” as typical of the 
mergers and consolidations which it 
would amend the Clayton Act to outlaw. 

The commission especially wants to 
eliminate the requirement of proof that 
such combinations and mergers exercise 
an untoward effect on competition. It 
points out that, at present, there can be 
no intervention until the merger is con- 
summated and the evidences of unrea- 
sonable restraint have accumulated, by 


Figures, Unlimited 


In 1934, the consumer paid $5.10 
for 100 Ib. of flour. Millers got 
$1.22 of this, wholesalers and re- 
tailers $1.68, transportation agencies 
and other middlemen 51°, and the 
farmer $1.79. On such findings as 
these are based the Federal Trade 
Commission's legislative recom- 
mendations to improve the farmers’ 
economic status which this week 
absorbed the primary attention of 
Congress and business. To the 
mass of statistical data in the report, 
Business Week will turn its atten- | 
| tion in an early issue. | 


in the annual Great Lakes “first cargo” race, two weeks earlier 


The S.S. Fitch, in the background, came in 45 
min, later to her dock at Cleveland. 


which time it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to unscramble the 
FTC wants to substitute a provision that 
no enterprise be permitted to acquire 
control over the assets of a competitor, 
if the combined assets or output exceed 
a fixed percentage of that industry's 
total, except under specified conditions 
such as bankruptcy. 


merycr., 


More Data Needed 


(2) The commission wants added 
funds to put this study on a year-to- 
year basis in order to build up a reli 
able body of facts as a basis for legis 
lation designed to bring agriculture and 
industry into better balance. 

(3) In view of a belief that the 
Commodities Exchange Act fails to get 
to the heart of basic problems in the 
grain trade, the report recommends that 
delivery of all futures be made from 
public warchouses licensed and regu 
lated (as to charges, grading, inspection 
and delivery) by federal author ty It 
also wants futures deliverable in more 
than one market, railroad 
operated at rates regulated by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, grain 
brokers and commission men prohibited 
from speculating in futures for their 
own account. It would have impartial 
tribunals interpret and apply car de 
livery and settlement rules for defaulted 
futures contracts 

(4) Concerning the cotton trade, the 
commission reiterates many of its recom- 
mendations, notably with respect to 
the regulation of future contracts, ad 
vanced in previous reports. It protests 
the suggestion advanced by speculative 
interests that Southern delivery of 
futures be abandoned and a return 
made to the single New York contract. 
It renews its proposals that all deliveries 
be made only from federally licensed 
warehouses. 

(5) Recommendations advanced in 
the commission's study of milk distribu- 
tion (BW —J]an9’37,p34) are empha- 
sized afresh for the benefit of the 
legislators. 

(6) In the belief that ten-cent cigar 
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18 
ettes have introduced a highly desir- 
able competitive factor in the tobacco 
industry and that their further growth 
should be encouraged, the commission 
recommends abandonment of the flat 
$3-per-thousand federal cigarette tax 
and substitution of a levy graduated 
according to the manufacturers’ net sell- 
ing prices. Possible action by FTC 
against the American Snuff, George W. 
Helme, and United States Tobacco com- 
panies on Clayton Act charges is indi- 
cated in the report. 

(7) In its consideration of potato 
marketing, the commission again hints 
at possible legal action to restrain mis- 
branding, damage claim rackets, black- 
listing, price conspiracies, and fraudu- 
lent credit bureaus at the New York 
and Chicago terminal markets. 

(8) Encouragement of farm co-ops 
and the development of federal grad- 
ing standards are repeatedly stressed 
throughout the report. 


Cooling a Hot Potato 


Report on value of window 
displays referred to committee. 
Chains want payment. 


ADVERTISING’S hot potato, the McClin- 
tock report on the window display 
industry and methods of measuring the 
current daily ‘‘circulation” of displays 
in various types of retail outlets (BW 
]an30'36,p18), emerged this we ek from 
the pot and was promptly referred to 
the sponsoring committees of advertis- 
ers, lithographers, and advertising 
agencies. There it will be allowed to 
cool considerably and when the proper 
editorial dressing has been added, “it 
is anticipated” (by the Advertising 
Research Foundation) that it will be 
served up to the trade in general. 

Those who will be generally charged 
with converting the hot potato into a 
palatable dish are Turner Jones, vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Co, (for 
the advertisers), H. K. McCann, presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson, Inc. (for 
the agencies), and Ralph Thomas, vice- 
president of the Forbes Lithographic 
Co. (for the lithographers). 

Crux of the problem is this: A year 
and a half ago when the Advertising 
Research Foundation voted to investi- 
gate window display advertising in 
order to set up standards for evaluat- 
ing its effectiveness, the Robinson-Pat- 
man law was only a gleam in its spon- 
sor’s eye, and nobody took it seriously. 
Now it's the law of the land, and 
chain stores, deprived of advertising 
allowances and other price concessions, 
are struggling to find ways of justifying 
their legal restoration on the basis of 
services rendered. Advertisers would 
just as soon they didn’t find them. 
The window display report, highlight- 
ing the value of the window display 
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service which dealers can render adver- 
tisers and establishing a yardstick to 
evaluate that service, might furnish just 
the weapon the chains need. 

Time was when dealers were satis- 
fied with a little extra free goods and 
a pat on the back in payment for their 
window space. Even in pre-R-P days, 
however, dealer demand for more sub- 
stantial honorariums was making itself 
felt. Now the law puts the pressure 
of urgency behind the demand. 

Advertisers are naturally loath to see 
a new paid advertising medium devel- 
oped out of something that was for- 
merly available to them on an almost 


Harris & Ewing 
UP AND IN—Arthur J. Altmeyer (above), 
a member of the Social Security Board, 
has been named chairman succeeding 
John G. Winant, resigned. The selection 
of Murray W. Latimer (below), chairman 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, to fill 
the vacancy on the Security Board has 
led to considerable speculation about the 
possible liquidation of the railroad agency. 
The reported agreement of the carriers 
and the brotherhoods on a contract system 
of pensions lends credence to this report. 
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free exploitation basis. Hen 
probable that the window 

report, if it is ever published, 

well doctored up in the sponsori: 
mittees by laying heavy stress o: 

ods for the most effective of 
window displays and on the m 

of the benefits that accrue to both 
tisers and dealers thereby. 


Wriggling on Housing 


President evades stand on \\ ag. 
ner billion-dollar bill, whi-h 
badly needs his support. 


WASHINGTON (Business Weel By. 
reau)—Sen. Wagner's new, so 
billion dollar housing bill (Bi 
27°37,p28) doesn’t have what 

—the blessing of the White H 
Housing legislation is needed, sa 
President, wriggling out of a 
reply when questioned regarding 
New York senator's subsidy 
Roosevelt eventually will put his OK 
on something but conferences are s: 
in progress. The Wagner bill has 
sent on the rounds of gover: 
departments and agencies that 

in housing, for comment. Contacts 
these points indicate that it will be 
shot full of holes by the time it returns 
to the President’s desk. 

To cover the construction cost of 
low-rent housing and slum cl 
projects, the bill provides for loar 
to 100% to local housing authoritics 
at the going federal rate of interes: 
out of the proceeds of a $1,000.00 
tax-exempt, fully guaranteed bond 
bearing a rate not over 447. In. 


tion to the construction loan, grants 


to be appropriated by Congress 

the interest charge on the 100°; 

(about 23) plus 1% paid ov 
period up to 60 years. 

Example, a $1,000,000 project 
receive in subsidy 34°, or $35. 
a year for 60 years, a total of $2,! 
000—roughly equivalent to a 4 
subsidy on construction cost and 45‘ 
on operating and maintenance charges 

To a bill providing a federal out 
of $2.10 for every $1 worth of housing 
Sen. Wagner's “explanation” bears no 
discernible relationship. He claims t! 
$1,500,000,000 building program 
draw $29 of private money for 
$1 of federal expenditure. This as 
sumes (1) that $500,000,000 of priv 
capital can be borrowed by local hous 
ing authorities in addition to the $!.- 
000,000,000 available as loans from t 
proceeds of the federal bond issue, and 
(2) he reckons the federal outlay tor 
grants merely “in terms of appropri.- 
tions over a 4-year period” at $51,00 
000, ignoring later annual contri! 
tions over a 60-year cycle, except to 5.5 
that his bill puts the program on a 
“pay-as-you-go-basis”—and how! 
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A NEw and unique payroll method devised by 
the “Comptometer” research staff provides an 
ideal solution to payroll accounting problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 
The “Comptometer” Payroll Method pro- 
vides for the recording of employee records 
with respect to earnings and deductions of 
all kinds in a simple, economical and highly 
flexible manner. 


\ 
\ 


“Res U.S. Pat. of. 
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Outstanding features of this Method are 
(as in normal figure-work routine handled by 
“Comptometers” ): accuracy, economy, speed 
and extreme adaptability. 

For a copy of the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above, in which the “Comptometer™ 
Method is outlined, write (on your firm’s 
letterhead) to the Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 
1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Farm Implement Rivals Are R’arin’ 


Highly competitive industry enters first spring month 


with zest. 


Last year’s business almost tied 1930's; 


this year’s may approach °29’s, 


THe farm implement and equipment 
industry, whose business last year leaped 
unexpectedly to a level approximating 
that of 1930, has entered the first spring 
month of 1937 with every expectation 
that this year’s total business will ap- 
proach that of 1929, when the industry 
gobbled up $571,000,000. Because the 
industry is one of the most highly com- 
petitive in the world, and because the 
outlook for this year is so bright, execu- 
tives of six of the seven big companies 
making a full line of farm implements 
and of Caterpillar Tractor Co., manu- 
facturers of dicsel-power tractors, are 
keyed to a high pitch, like football 
players before the kickoff. 

The remaining member of the Big 
Seven, the J. I. Case Co., victim of sit- 
down strikes, is in the position of a 
football player whose sprains and 
bruises must heal before he can re-enter 
the fray in earnest. Officials of Oliver 


Farm Equipment Co., ranking immedi- 


ately behind Case in the Big Seven, are 
confident they will pass the big Racine, 
Wis., company in sales this year. Case 
officials are not so sure of that. Bruises 
or no bruises, they mean to increase 
their sales and to retain the company’s 
position as fourth ranking member of 
the Big Seven. 


The Ranking Seven 


Omitting Caterpillar, which makes 
tractors for industrial, road-building, 
and farm purposes but doesn’t make a 
full line of farm implements, the seven 
big shots of the industry rank in this 
order: No. 1, International Harvester 
Co.; No. 2, Deere & Co.; No. 3, the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; 
No. 4, the J. I. Case Co.; No. 5, the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co.; No. 6, 
the Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., and No. 7, the Massey-Harris 
Co., a Canadian company which long 
ago poked its nose across the line to set 
up factories in Racine, Wis., and 
Batavia, N. Y., and take seventh rank- 
ing position among companics making 
and selling farm implements here. 

Caterpillar and Deere have a Damon 
and Pythias relationship, now about two 
years old, which makes Harvester and 
Allis-Chalmers sweat. Under the ar- 
rangement, which is based on the fact 
that Caterpillar has a short line and 
Deere a long line of agricultural 
implements, and that these lines are 
non-competitive except at a few minor 
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points, the two companies 
other's sales outlets wherever 
their mutual advantage to do s 


Rivalry Is Strong 


Harvester and Allis-Chalmers 
and No. 3 shots, respectively, 
Big Seven, bump into this arran; 
in all parts of the country. It 
them no little. But Harvester’s 5 
its good reputation among far: of 
the wheat and corn belts, and 
flung sales organization worry ( 
pillar and Deere. And Allis-Ch 
willingness to poke its nose int 
field that seems to offer profits, s 
tractors, and to pioneer new pr 
such as the small, low-priced co: 
worry them, too. It is all a part , 
merry fight that has long charact 
the industry: an industry which h 
tained world supremacy without 
protection, and one in which no 
could hope to attain important ran! 

The industry's highly compet 
character makes it close-mouthed. ne 
companies reveal sales figures in their 
annual reports. Others do not. And 
the only official figures for the ind 
as a whole are those compiled ann 
by the United States Bureau of 
Census. The bureau collects sales 
ports from the various companics, and 
“melts them down" to conceal the 
figures of the companies reporting to 
it. The companies trust the burcau to 
a far greater degree than they trust their 
own mouthpiece, the Farm Equipr 
Institute. The institute, knowing 
industry’s highly competitive character 
and the intra-industry disturbances ¢! 
sometimes follow unauthorized pub! 
tion of sales figures, is content to have 
it this way. Yet leaks are commor 
and the industry’s secretiveness is less 
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VACUUM FOR SPEED—A new method of sucking excess water from fresh conerete to 


speed the drying process and accelerate construction work generally was demonstrated 
recently at Bethesda, Md., in building a concrete house in one working day, plus a 
little overtime. Concrete pouring began at 9:30 in forms equipped with suction pipe 
(lower left), and the forms were stripped at 2:30. Panels of hardened concrete were 
erected and exterior white cement was applied giving a monolithic finish to the walls 
(lower right). Greater resistance and cohesion of the concrete panels were obtained in 
far less time than by letting the concrete dry naturally, according to Frank L. Dyer, 


and Karl P. Billinger, developers of the process. 
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At regular intervals of about an hour, “Old 


Faithful” sends forth its giant gevser of boiling 
water and steam. 


HE regularity with which thou- 
sands of men, women, and children 
receive life insurance income checks 
each month may he compared with 
the certainty of “Old Paithful’s” 


eruptions. 


You, too, can arrange to have your 
hard-earned and harder-saved dollars 
provide a regular income for your wife 
and children should anything happen 
to you. You can also plan for your own 
future security should you live to re- 
tirement age, as you probably will. A 
Life Insurance Program is the modern 
way and, for many men, the only way 
to assure themselves that these ends 


will be accomplished. 


A “non-stop” income may be included 
in your Life Insurance Program. Ask 
a Metropolitan Field-Man to help you 
prepare a Program which will be ad- 
justed to your present income and the 
future requirements of 

yourself and your family. 
Telephone the nearest ~ 
Metropolitan offiee and 
ask him to call — or mail 


the coupon, 


The Metropolitan issues life in- (geo 


surance in the usual standard 


= 


forms, individual and group, in == 


‘ 


large and small amounts. It also _- 


issues annuities and accident and 


health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual ast 


organization, Its assets are held 
for the benefit of its vholders, 
and any divisible surplus is ree 

turned to its vholders in the 
form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. LINCOLN 


President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have infor- 
mation regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


NAME 


ADDRESss 
crry STATE 37-w 


Copyright. 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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No one expects trouble, but it’s wise to 
be prepared against every contingency. 
Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fenee guards your property against 
trespass and vandalism, protects equip- 
ment and employees, and gives a degree 
of security not possible any other way. 
Write for complete catalog. 


Sales and erection service in 
all principal cities 


The STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO. Inc. 
is 416 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IRON 

and 
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If a Lionel toy train meets a Burlington 
“Zephyr” they can talk about Mallory! 
Mallory resistance welding ry 9,000,000 
welds on the “Zephyr” and a Mallory Recti- 
fier put the whistle on the Lionel. 
Three out of every four auto radios are 
equipped with Mallory Vibrators. Electrical 
contact points in most automobiles are made 
by Mallory. The tips for resistance welding 
of automobile bodies and chassis, trains and 
coffins and hundreds of metal products are 
supplied by Mallory. Switches, condensers 
and volume controls used in all-wave radio 
sets and in other industries are Mallory-made. 
If consumers could look into and behind many products 
in daily use, they would say of Mallory,” Fancy meet- 
ing you here”, a dozen times a day ! 

P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Peimallo 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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effective than its company presidents 
and board chairmen know or are willing 
to admit. A sales manager of any com- 
pany in the Big Seven, guessing as to 
the annual business of any other com- 
| pany in the Big Seven, rarely misses the 
| figure by more than $1,000,000—a mere 
drop in the bucket in this industry. 

The census report for 1936 is not yet 
out. But unofficial trade estimates place 
the industry's total business for the year 
at about $450,000,000, barely $30,- 
000,000 less than in 1930, when total 
sales at home and abroad amounted to 
$480,448,231. In 1935, total sales 
amounted to $325,566,909. 


A “Take-Away Year” 

Last year’s lively market for imple- 
_ments, equipment, and parts caught most 
/companies by surprise, with the result 
that the year was a “take-away year” 
_and factories had to step to meet re- 
quirements. By the term “take-away 
year,” executives mean that an unprec- 
/edented number of farmers who 
| wanted a plow, a harrow, a combine, 
|or some other implement or piece of 
machinery, and wanted it right then, 
went to dealers representing the com- 
panies whose products they were accus- 
tomed to buying, found that the dealers 
didn’t have what they wanted, and 
wound up by buying from another 
company altogether. 

The “take-away” aspect of the year’s 
| business probably accounts in part for 
|the big sales increases chalked up by 
| the lower-bracket members of the Big 
Seven. Massey-Harris, which does not 
publish its sales figures, says its total 
sales were 56% greater than in 1935. 
Minneapolis-Moline’s sales leaped to 
$12,027,547, an increase of 33° over 
1935, when total sales amounted to 
$9,061,185. Oliver's sales skyrocketed 
\from slightly more than $12,000,000 
/in 1935 to slightly less than $19,- 
000,000 in 1936, an increase of 53%. 

Oliver, in the red for several years 
prior to '36, and taking things as they 
came, seems to have been one of few 
companies that timed the upturn almost 
to the month and week. Long before 
the February snows began to melt, the 
company was turning out implements at 
an augmented rate and rushing them 
‘into all farm states where it saw sales 
or possibilities of sales. 


Harvester Still the Leader 


Bigger companies in the Big Seven 
likewise profited. Harvester’s sales 
figures are never revealed before its 
}annual report. Its percentage increase 
|is said not to be as large as in 1935, 
| when total sales of all products spurted 
to $217,583,000, a leap of 57% over 
figures for 1934, and its sales of tractors 
| (including repair parts) amounted to 
| $51,078,000 and of farm implements 
| (including parts) to $50,277,000, But 
‘despite the slackened rate of increase, 
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the company’s sales of tractors a: 
implements in 1936 are said 

been well above its sales in 193 
vester fared better in its farm 
ment division toward the harves: 
than in the early months, wh 
market for tillage tools was li, 

Deere’s sales leaped from 
880,242 in 1935 to $71,527) 
1936. Allis-Chalmers does not ; 
its sales figures, but its sales of : 
and farm implements mounted + 
than $33,000,000, compared with 
thing like $21,000,000 in the prc 
year. Case’s figures, when tabu 
are completed, are expected to 
excess of $22,000,000. Sales of « 
oe Tractor, giant of the tractor 
eaped to $54,118,003, compared 
$36,447,193 in 1935, an incr 
slightly more than 48%. Cate 
does not break down its sales figu: 
publication, but about half the t: 
it sells go to farms in the Far 
mostly in California, Oregon, \\ 
ington, and Idaho. 

This year the farm implement 
panies, big and little, are deter: 
not to be caught napping. Last 
by train and by plane, the ind 
major executives traveled to Wi 
Kan., for the Western Tractor 
Power Farm Equipment Show, the . 
show of its ind in the world. To 
Wichita, also, went farmers from T. 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and « 
farm states. What the industry's 
cipal executives saw there sent t 
back to speed up production, alrc.d) 
15% to 50° higher, for various 
panies, than at this time last year 


20 New Ben Franklins 


BuTLer Bros., Chicago’ whol: 
house, this week was busy with p 
to open 20 Ben Franklin stores, 
ing merchandise priced at 5¢ to $1, in 
Chicago and its suburbs. The new 
stores, which will be opened later ¢! 
year, will give Butler Bros. a 
of 25 such stores in the Chicago a: 
which it had not entered until al 
two months ago, though it had 16 in 
Cleveland, 14 in Cincinnati, 12 in De- 
troit, and 8 in Milwaukee. Two months 
ago the company opened three stores in 
Chicago and one in Hinsdale, a Chi- 
cago suburb. Last week it opened 
other in Evanston. 

Ben Franklin stores, spotted on But- 
ler Bros.’ maps as Class A stores, ar¢ 
owned by individuals, who must | 
capital ranging from $5,000 to $15 
and must buy 90% of their merc! 
dise from the Chicago wholesale ho 
Butler Bros. plan them, locate th 
and service them up to 90% or m 
of the merchandise handled. 1 
company also sponsors and serv! 
Class B and C stores, but these lack ' 
modern fronts and fixtures of Class A 
(Ben Franklin) stores, 
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End Tire Guarantee 


Manufacturers wipe out allow- 


ance for road hazards. Another 


price increase coming. 


PrrssURE Of circumstances forced tire 
manufacturers to get together on labor 
policy; they eh awhile and set their 
merchandising house in order. 

Last week tire dealers received notice 
from the manufacturers that the road 
hazards guarantee on tires, the last 
major “evil competitive practice” of the 
industry, was off. 

For the first time in 10 years the in- 
dustry looks forward to the spring re- 
placement tire-buying period without 
fears that the old story of volume up, 
dollars down, will repeat itself in its 
statements. 

With another small price increase 
imminent, the fourth in nine months, 
and the probability that a fifth will be 
necessary as the spring season gets un- 


der way, labor remains the only doubt- 
ful factor in the industry. 

The road hazards guarantee has 
plagued the industry since Atlas Sup- 
ply Co. introduced it five years ago. 
Under the guarantee a buyer was per- 
mitted to return a tire injured by a 
cut, bump, or bruise and receive an 
amount on a new tire measured by 
the months the tire was in_ service. 
Some guarantees went up to 24 months 
and insured against everything but 
puncture, fire, or theft. 

Was Costly Practice 

The practice was admittedly un- 
sound, but depression competition 
forced manufacturers to adopt it. It 
ost the industry $10,000,000 a year. 
With the scrapping of the road hazards 
guarantee, the industry will revert to 
its old policy, guarantecing only against 
ity workmanship and materials. 

The guarantee follows into discard 
the “tremendous sales,”’ free tubes, two- 
for-one sales, and wild discounts that 
ran the industry into the red even be- 
fore the depression. Last Memorial 
Day was the first in many years that 
did not see a price war or at least 
price sniping between tire companies. 

The first fruit of the new competitive 
stability was reaped in the year-end 
statements showing earnings increases 
ranging from to 100°. Rising 
markets accounted for some of this, but 
elimination of the price wars was the 
largest factor. 

Soon after the earnings statements 
were released, general wage increases of 
S¢ to 8¢ an hour were announced. An 
upward adjustment of salaries of ap- 
proximately 10° was placed in effect to 
balance the white collar side of the 
book. 

The contemplated tire price increase 
will compensate for the wage increases 
and the rising cost of materials. 
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WITH A ROOF-DECK OF GYPSTEEL PLANK 


Start installation of machinery ahead of schedule 
—in time for the peak production load this spring 
—by building your roof-deck of GY PSTEEL 
PLANK. PLANK handles like wood but has 


the strength, rigidity and permanence of a masonry 


material. Quick installation cuts time and labor, 
saves moncy and trouble in any weather. Write for PLANK Bulletin giving complete 
information, Structural Gypsum Division, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 50 West 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 


w« GYPSTEEL PLANK 


Patent Suit Wrecks Business 


AND OFTEN THE THREAT OF IT DOES THE SAME THING! 


This sort of thing is happening 
somewhere in the business world 
constantly: A man perfects a new 
and unusual device. He secures 
financial backing and organizes a 
company to manufacture it. Sales 
begin and he finds there is a good 
market for the product. Then out 
of a clear sky comes the threat of a 
patent suit! Another company says 
his product infringes upon their 
patent! Sales stop, losses begin. 
customers become frightened, and 
long months of patent litigation 
loom ahead. He's stopped in his 
tracks, and he may be ruined. It 
has happened. 

National Patent Corporation has 
the answer for business men, man- 
ufacturers and distributors who 
are or may become involved in 
such a situation. Bring your prod- 
uct or process to us. We will in- 
vestigate—in cooperation with vour 
own patent counsel—and  deter- 


We invite your inquiry 


mine if it is legally safe for you 
to manufacture and sell it. If we 
find that it is, we then enter into 
a contract with you whereby you 
are protected against any decrees. 
judgments and awards resulting 
from patent litigation involving 
your product or process. You and 
your own counsel will defend the 
suit—and we pay if you lose, 

And, furthermore. your customers 

Henee, 
rears its 


are likewise protected! 
when patent litigation 
head, your sales need not stop and 
your customers won't be frightened 
because you're protected. Fees are 
low, our service is prompt and we 
have handled contracts for many 
of the country’s best-known corpo- 
We neither own, sell or 
promote patents nor have any 
affiliation with patent attorney- 
other than guaranteeing their legal 
opinions. 


rations, 


Write us about any problem in this field 


you may have and we will tell you how our unique service can apply 


FOUNDED 1926 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


National Patent’s Seal of Protection on your label or package is warning 
tha. you have our guaranteed protection, It stops trouble before it smarts! 
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Fight for Frozen Foods Market 


After pioneering a new business and rapidly expand- 
ing, Frosted Foods at last faces real competition. 
Rivals are eager for good retail outlets. 


For 1934, sales up 67°. 1935, sales 
up 47%. 1936, sales up 50%. 

Such rapid expansion seemed sure 
to invite competition for the Frosted 
Foods division of General Foods Corp., 
and that cloud in the sky which only 
yesterday seemed no bigger than the 
fillet of a frozen fish is now beginning 
to look serious. 


Always Some Competition 


Throughout the past half dozen years, 
while Frosted Foods has been develop- 
ing an entirely new technique of food 
processing and distribution, building a 
new business where there was none 
before, the company has never enjoyed 
an absolute monopoly. Always there 
were a few scattered producers of 
frozen fish and fowl. But their freez- 
ing systems seemed generally unequal 
to the job of processing a full line of 
fruits, and meats. 


Epochal as Clarence Birdseye’s pat- 
ents for Frosted Foods were, refriger- 
ating engineers have not accepted them 
as the last possible word, and in the 
“ few years several other systems have 
y 


cen independently developed and are 
now becoming commercially practical. 
Some of these are being ar by the 
Brown Packing Co. of Philadelphia; 
Brakely Canning Co. of Salisbury, Md., 
and Bordentown, N. J.; Hershey Pack- 
ing Corp. of Smokomish, Wash.; Na- 
tional Fruit Canning Co. of Chehalis, 
Wash.; and R. D. Bodle of Seattle. 
While Frosted Foods uses a so-called 
compressed freezing system which 
freezes products as “bricks’’ right in the 
cartons, the new processes generally 
boast a loose freezing pack; the peas, 
for example, can be frozen separately 
and packed loosely in bulk fashion, per- 
mitting, the consumer to use any por- 
tion of a total purchase at any time. 


Experiments at Seabrook 


One of these processes, that an- 
nounced last fall by the Deerfield Pack- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of Seabrook 
Farms, traces directly back to the activ- 
ities of Frosted Foods. To assure itself 
a steady supply of high-quality products 
of a type best suited to quick freezing, 
Frosted Foods some years ago signed up 
as suppliers a number of big growers, 
including Seabrook Farms. When on 
occasion Seabrook found that Frosted 
Foods could not absorb its total yield, 
it started experiments of its own. 

Edward J. Murphy, for many years a 
refrigerating engineer with the Brook- 
lyn Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage 
Co., headed up the work and finally last 


year devised a freezing unit capable of 
turning out a 3,200 Ib. batch of loose- 
frozen vegetables in 14 hours, as fast 
as, if not faster than, Frosted Foods 
machinery. 

Satisfied its Murphy freezers were 
practical, Seabrook Farms (which still 
supplies some of Frosted Foods require- 
ments) went into immediate production 
on 5,000,000 Ib. of green peas, 2,000,- 
000 Ib. of lima beans, and varying 
quantities of asparagus, spinach, and 
broccoli. The freezers are installed in 
the Bridgeton, N. J., plant of Deer- 
field Packing Co., and this same subsid- 
iary assures Seabrook of a sizable mar- 
ket for its output, for Deerfield distrib- 
utes widely to hotels, restaurants, and 
steamship lines. 


Institutional Buying Is Large 


Such buyers still contribute about half 
of Frosted Foods volume, and they were 
virtually the only customers the com- 
pany had in the early days when it 
seemed almost impossible to lick the 
problem of retail distribution, compli- 
cated as it was by the consumer's 
unfamiliarity with the new food prod- 
uct, by the difficulties of transportation 
and delivery, and by the necessity for 
developing and installing in dealers’ 
stores dependable low-temperature stor- 
age and display cases. 

But Frosted Foods has inched its way 
to a solution of the retail problem. In 
1934 it had 450 outlets, largely con- 
centrated in New York and along the 
North Atlantic Seaboard. In 1935, it 
expanded west to Pittsburgh, adding 
almost 800 outlets. Now, with more 
than 2,000, Frosted Foods plans to fill 
in the gaps between Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, and the East and to push farther 
west and south. It contemplates a 
large-scale extension of packing and 
freezing operations which may almost 
double present capacity. 

Meanwhile, the new competitors are 
not going to stick exclusively to the 
institutional business. Some of them 
are going out to try conclusions with 
Frosted Foods on the retail front before 
all the better outlets are grabbed up. 

The Brown Packing Co. of Philadel- 
= has been invading the retail field, 
ut perhaps the venture which most 
seriously threatens Frosted Foods’ mon- 
opoly of consumer sales is that launched 
by Honor Brand Frozen Foods Corp., 
principally owned by Max Waterman 
and Nathan Leder, partners in Water- 
man & Co., New York produce house. 
Honor Brands came on the market only 
three months ago and already the com- 


VETERAN HEADS SPENDING—Flected 
to Congress fifteen consecutive term. |) 
his Colorado constituency, 80-year-old Fi. 
ward Thomas Taylor has been appointed 
chairman of the powerful appropriation: 
committee succeeding the late J. P 
Buchanan. He served as acting majority 
leader of the House during the entire 
first session of the 74th Congress. 


pany claims 50 outlets in the New ) 
area, 250 others throughout the r 

the country. Twenty-five distri! 

like Sprague-Warner in Chicago, ¢ 

Corp. in Baltimore, H. D. Cha 

in Columbus, and George L. Wh 
in Buffalo, assure Honor Brand 
immediate far-flung distribution. 


Loose-Frozen Products 
The Honor Brand line, which is 


plied by several producers of 
frozen foods, consists of 32 items 
fruits, fruit juices, and vegeta! 
(Frosted Foods has 55 products.) P 
try, meat, and fish products wi! 
supplied dealers who want them 
Honor Brand backers consider th« 
inclusion of these items in the full 
to be a merchandising asset, not 
liability, for grocery outlets with 
departments of their own have no » 
to take on the frozen foods if 
must also handle frozen meats. 

The Honor Brand Corp. departs 
one other significant particular ft: 
Frosted Foods’ pattern of retail distri- 
bution. Instead of leasing the nc 
sary low-temperature refrigerator case 
to the dealer, Honor Brand sells it « 
right for $465—$137.73 down and $15 
a month for two years. 

Trade observers feel that Hono: 
Brands have a real chance of going 
places. Already there are rumors t 
the company will soon sign up t 
important voluntary chains in the Ne 
York area, and that it will buy 
some of its present suppliers, perhap 
installing its own refrigerating syst 
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Responsible Investment Counsel 


Young & Ottley’s declaration of principles may spur 
the movement for a professional association, which 
A Vere Shaw has long been urging. 


Tuese principles govern the conduct — holier-than-thou attitude which kept the 
of our business. We are willing to firms apart. So Mr. Shaw had to b« 
be held responsible if we deviate from content with publishing in magazines 


them.” or the principles he consid 
Those 20 words—simple and di- ered essential to doing an honest and 
rect—this week brought the invest- a decent job. The principles, as stated 


nent counsel profession (if it can be frequently by him, and as now adver 
alled a profession) down from the  tised by Young & Ottley, were such 
sublime to the carth. They appeared as these: 

a an advertisement of Young & Ottley, 
Inc.; they were the peroration of a 

statement of principles by which the An investment counsel must not at 
firm operates, and they were of more tempt to speculate with clients’ funds; 
than verbal significance, in so far as they he must not have associations with 
suggested legal recourse if the firm banking houses, with brokers, with in 
fuled to live up to its announced dustrial corporations (which might bias 
tandards—standards which are not judgments); he must not accept re 
ticularly new or original, but have muneration based on profits; he must 
ddom been backed by a willingness not make impossible claims. 


Statement of Principles 


to accept responsibility. Those are the negative principles and 
policies. On the athrmative side arc 
Earlier Codes Tried these: the investment counsel must 

Nor was this the first time a set of plan an investment program based on 
principles has becn enunciated for man- the long-term personal re juirements of 


wers of investment funds. For years, his client; he must maintain necessary 


4 Vere Shaw, of A Vere Shaw & Co., _ research facilities to guide him in his 


Inc., has been attempting to bring in- investment selections; he must limit the 
vestment counselors together in an as- number of accounts to his facilities and 


sociation which would formulate and ——— and his compensation must 
bide by a code of standard practices e a fixed annual retainer or fee, based 


(BW —Sep19°36,p42). upon the value of the individual fund 
But the profession never could get under his supervision, 
gcther. There were internal jeal- No wishy-washy rah-rah stuff wa 


es, and snobberies, and a certain the Young & Ottley advertisement 


Business Week 


WHEN THE POWER FAILED—Well above the flood waters at Cincinnati. but suddenly 


rot busy. Several gasoline-driven tractors and a big steam-driven threshing engine were 
brought in from nearby farms, belt connections were run to line-shafts extended through 
the building walls, and the manufacture of liners for bags and barrels went on. 


BLAW-KNOX 


cut off from power or light from its regular source, the Paper Service Co. plant managers | 


ot DUST challenges industry. 
a, Blaw-Knox has met the chal- 
lenge with an assembly of 
outstanding Dust Control 


Engineers. Already hundreds 
of dust control installations 


designed, installed, and super- 
vised by this group — have 
ended the waste caused by dust 
in many different industries, 


Whether your plant is large 
or small; whether you require 
suppression, collection, or 
disposal of dust; whether tem- 
perature or moisture conditions 
must be considered . . . what- 
ever the nature of your dust 
problem, Blaw-Knox can provide 
adequate and economical dust 
control. Write, wire, or call. 


COMPANY, BLAWNOX, PA. 


Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Philodelphia, Birmingham 


BLAW-KNOX 
CONTROL 
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Chartered 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


The Experience of 137 Years 


Through wars and panics and periods of 
peace and prosperity, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company since 1799 has carried on its service 
to American business men...studying condi- 


tions and the influences that shape them. 


From its beginning this Bank has kept a 
young viewpoint, an interest in the new and 
progressive. In each generation it has had a 
share in furthering new industries that were 


soundly conceived. 


Now, as in the past, this Bank is playing 
its part in developing a greater America. 


Your business can enjoy the advantages 
of this background plus the facilities and 


resources of a modern, up-to-date institution. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance ( orporation 


recent months. 


needs. 


MARCH © low 


accepting the responsibility { 
ation from the principles gavc 

bite. For if the firm digress 

its standards, clients conceivab 

have grounds for litigation, : 

tempt to recover losses—assumi: 

were losses, as well there mig! 

a declining market. 

To some extent, the investig. on , 
the Securities and Exchange ( 
sion had something to do \y 
Young & Ottley pronouncemer TI 
SEC sent out a questionnaire 
nection with its inquiry into iny 
trusts —Nov14'36,p36) 
the series of articles in Busine 
Sep. 19 through Oct. 3, in w! 
statement was made that standarjs 
the profession “were self-impos«.! an 
therefore as elastic as individual «:} 
was a factor. 

Other firms have been debati 
need for a statement of objec tiv: 
Shaw’s idea of an association di! + 
die when he ceased pushing ; 
group comprising Scudder, Stevens 
Clark; Loomis, Sayles & Co., 
Brundage, Story & Rose; Clarke, Sins: 
baugh & Co., Inc., and Young & (Or 
ley have held informal meecti 


Slow to Get Going 


But the project has been sk 
getting beyond the paper stag 
draft of a code was discussed 
when it came to actually formu 
association or publishing a set of 
ciples a certain dignified indecisio: 
variably developed. Some firms | 
that it was unbecoming to adver 
Moreover, with business coming in s: 
isfactorily, despite the inrush of nev 
firms to the profession, there s« 
to be no immediate need for 
a step. 

Young & Ottley, after the discus- 
sions got nowhere and after consulta 
tion with the SEC, decided to come 
out on its own, all alone. The resul! 
was this week’s advertisement. It 
the first of a series and it may 
other investment counsel to take sim 
ilar action. 


A Look at the Roads 


Just a few years ago, America went 
highway-conscious, and soon was | 

of thousands of miles of concrete roads, 
smooth and beautiful. But that wa 
some time ago, Albert J. Bedard r- 
minds the country in the current L- 
gineering News-Record. Pennsylv.nis, 
where Mr. Bedard has been constru: tion 
engineer for the highway department. 
needs 1,000 miles of new roads, and 
needs them badly. That means ; 

$100,000,000 in new construction. And 
the same cycle of obsolescence brings the 
same reconstruction problem to all states 
making it one of the country’s bigest 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher with its coast 
10 coast organization is prepared to 
cooperate with any business in connete 
tion with its record writing problems. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Saved $15,000 a Year in 
Writing Office Forms Alone” 


Twelve years ago a nationally known 
auto accessory chain replaced an antique 
purchase order system with Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines and Fan- 
fold Forms. The result has been a saving 
of $15,000 a year every year. The machines 
released 25 order writing clerks for duty 
as salesmen. 


Suppose we took all the related forms 
of your business and combined them in 
a single unit. Suppose we fed this com- 
bined form, folded “fanwise” as part of 
an endless chain, to a writing machine 
that inserted and removed all carbons 
automatically...\leaving the operator free 
to spend practically all her time typing. 
Imagine the saving in the cost of labor 
and supplies! Think of the increased 
efficiency and accuracy! 


Yet there is no need to suppose... 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold Ma- 
chines do just that.They reduce a flock of 
form writing jobs to a single operation 

...They handle 
bills, purchase 
orders, produc- 
tion orders, all 
form-writing 
tasks with great- 

er speed and 


The Und Fanfold Writing Machine — one 

of rwe Fanfeld models made by aderwood Filsott Fisker 

Prices begen at $190.00. Evers mactine is backed by 
wide, company-owned service facilites 


greater accuracy. They establish eye-open 
ing economies in labor and supplies. 


What You Can Do About It 

If you will lay all your business forms on 
your desk, we will either prove to you 
that they may be handled with greater 
speed, accuracy and economy on Fan- 
fold Machines or tell you frankly that 
they can’t be. No obligation to you— 
the burden of proof is ours. Why not 
mail the coupon today. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Accounting Machines, Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons end other Supplies 


One Park Avenoe, New York, N.Y 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


= F Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


1 am willing to be shown what your Fanfold System can do for us 
1 would like a free copy of “Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way 


Un de d 


Address 


ELLIOTT FISHER FANFOLD MACHINES cw. 


Copyright 1987 Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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— our eck 
Clinical Report emp 
Marshall Field & Co. lay 
with grim simplicity st... A? 
which it was restored to ealth pent w 
averare 
ing KHOLDERS of Marshall | Pay for Sé 
at their meeting in Chi week dufi 
may congratulate 
on a huge increase in earnings 
annual report that marks a n es 
in brevity. It reviews wi Rul 
honesty the amputations and s Stock 
tions by which Chairman ing fo 
More than 90 per cent of all production machines are McKinsey (BW’—Oct19°35, stg oo 
driven, directly or indirectly, by motors. Industry has stored the merchandising col P 
married the motor, for be “tte ror worse, depending on its | health. The measure of recove: THE marg 
| within tw 
answer to this question:, “How many machines ‘hal a | dicated by consolidated net ¢ — fen 
7378 7 i 93 : ed to mucn 
motor drive—one or several?” In other words, which is the ~ : in 1936 compared ¢ —_-9 
right drive for production economy—individual motor unges te 
f There was a merciless loppir 
drive (a motor for each machine) or modern group drive losers in manufacturing, retaili public (BI 
(a larger, more efficient motor for a group of machines)? tribution, real estate (BW —AM Securities 
p10). All organization has been the 
The right power transmission set-up for most plants simplified 
is a combination of individual drive and modern group P Pag Jul11'36.p43). 1 In both 
lf Our P company shakes down to four diy 
drive, planned tor proc uction economy. ur Fower retail, manufacturing, real estat nad been 
Transmission Counselors recommend individual motors porate. Of 15 small stores forme: It was jus 
for certain machines, and larger motors to drive groups operated, three remain. During ~<a get 7 
of machines performing similar or related work. These the Davis —" — and two por tire 
9c units were disposed of (BII” 
larger motors have better power factor, cost from 35% P tox 
I 36,p22). Retained stores hav illowed 


to 85% less per horsepower and reduce the total horse- ecidiiiaD ial uniiidaadl In each in 
power require d—important reasons why modern group 


fter a lit 


drive costs least to install. | Ended Jobbing, Sold Plants that the 

Fortunate is the manufacturer who finds that the pe of phon actin the same 

right system for most of his machines is modern group ee pr a. 

| Ten factories have been sold, No Batt! 
drive. For this newer of the two modern transmission | 22 (mostly textile) which fit int : Thes ¢ 
systems, prope rly applied, cuts production expense; new dispensation. Items manuf. r us ¢ 

xchange 
costs less to install; reduces operating, maintenance and in retained plants have been 1 Chale 
power costs. Make sure that modern group drive has of this 
27,06 account rmeriy d, 
been considered in relation to your manufacturing imply thi 
selected customers are being inten : 
problem before approving any plans for mode -rnization, promoted. ; mission 
plant extension, or change-over from obsolete drives. New life has been injected into rena Pe 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET agement, general offices moved 
Chicago to New York which 
Our Red Book talks your language and tells with pie- central market for products and And if t 
tures and brief text why and where Modern Group Drive pore Mills have 
is more efficient and economical. Send for a copy today. improved check up 
Case studies are also yours for the asking. And at youreall eee eee binding 
a are . ‘ ’ have been revolutionized The 
without obligation, are Power Transmission Counselors Ch ; _ The P 
throughout the country who co-operate with plant, con. anges in Merchandise Mart ects tee 
sulting and public utility engineers in the modernization . : more difficult adjustments . 50% of 
and installation of industrial power transmission systems. Merchandise Mart have been comp chased j 
¢ A million sq, ft. of space wa 
FOWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL modelled to ship rentals towa 
75 STATE STREET + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | central market for manufacturers hs date 
A research association of producers and stead of the old clientele of jobbers a rm pe 
distributors of power, power units and me- More than 600,000 s 
chanical equipment for transmitting power. of space was rented during “ig : 
cn sok 


llancous properties 


garages, etc.) no longer needed at re po} 
being methodically sold. 
In the general realignment, employee retained. 


relfare was kept d. Mills e 
-the new efficient and economical way ing pr 
pay standards. Wage adjustments h.ve ‘ = 


of transmitting power to machines been instituted for all groups. The »0- ist step 
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eck has been given to 90° of 
mployees, with better hours and 


a sation for the remaining 10%. 
4 §)5-per-week minimum wage was 
etablished in this division, and the 
weekly wage is better. 
Pay itor salesfolk generally rose $2 a 
week during the year. 


Rules for In-and-Out 


Stock exchange members trad- 


hy for own account will have | 


» put up 55% cash margin. 


Tue margin lightning has struck twice 
within two weeks, but it hasn't done 
damage. First the Federal Re- 
erve authorities asked the stock ex- 
chang ges to rule out free rides for the 
(BW’—Feb20'37, p59). Now the 
urities and Exchange Commission 
wants the markets to ban in-and-out- 


vithout-margin transactions by their 
own members. 
both cases, the new regulations 


had been on the way for a long time. 
It was just a matter of who would pro- 
nulgate and enforce them. The New 
York Stock Exchange, as party most 
vitally concerned, had asked that it be 
allowed to put the rules into effect. 
In each instance its request was grantec d, 
fter a little hesitation, with the result 
that the Big Board gets the reforms 
that it wants and the two federal 
agencies accomplish their purpose at 
the same time. 


No Battle Is Implied 


Thus the fact that New York Stock 
Exchange officials, headed by Pres. 
Charles R. Gay, spent the early days 


of this week in Washington doesn't | 


imply that there was a fight; the com- 
mission and the exchange were just 
ironing out the details. There never 
for a moment was any doubt that the 

ule would be promulgated, because 
there is little, if any, objection to it. 


And if the exchange hadn't acted, SEC | 


would have. The commission will 
check up to see that enforcement is 
binding, regardless. 
The program, briefly, 
be rs trading on an exchange floor for 
heir own account will have to put up 
5% of the cash value of a stock pur- 
hased just like any other margin 
tader. These traders, or “dealers,” 
usually are in and out the same day. 
In that case they have to eye the cash 
up for each purchase by 5 p. m. just as 
though stock purchased ha do already 
been sold; if they buy 600 shares and 
sell 400, they have to put up margin for 
the 600 bought, not the 200 which are 
retained. 
_ The SEC for months has been draft- 
ing a program to limit trading for own 
account by brokers and dealers. The 
t step was to compile weckly reports 
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A NEW WAY T0 BuY- AFTER 1900 YEARS 


The Acditar save 


“YOU MUST USE iD 
PERMANENT PAPERS 4 


ALL Our RECORD. 
FORMS COST SO MUCH? 


"STRONG ENOUGH 


PERMANENT. 


"PERMANIZED PAPERS GIVE 


SAFETY WITH 
ECONOMY!” 


Papers have been made from rag- 
fibres for 1900 years exist after 
1900 years. Small wonder that until bus- 
iness demanded permanent papers in 
huge amounts, only all-rag papers were 
made to withstand age-deterioration! 

Now this has been changed, with 
Permanieed Papers that offer modern 
business safety plus economy. Per- 
manized Papers are made to take care 
of the two kinds of permanence de- 
manded by business -- Active-Perman- 
ence to resist wear, and Passive-Per- 
manence to resist the ravages that age 
makes on paper's strength and beauty. 
You can buy a Permanized Paper in 
any one of § degrees of Active-Per- 
manence -- yet every one gives you 
positive Passive-Permanence 

ECONOMY AND SAFETY 

Because you no longer need buy ex- 
cess strength to secure permanence, 
you can make worthwhile economies 


NAME ———— 
ST. & 


Wurtnc-Piover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Send me your new book and other information 


STATE.___. 


with Permanized Papers. And, if you 


buy the degree of Active-Per 


manence, your important operation ot 
cost records, le sdgers, etc.,arecompletely 
safe. For Permanized Papers will wear 
out, but they will not disintegrate fr 

age. You can buy them on one simple 
rule: “When a Permanized Paper i 
strong enough, it is permanent'”. And 
the necessary strength is easy to judge! 


AN EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGE 


This advantage is exclusive with 
ermanized Papers. is secured by 
Permanized Paper It ) by 
the use of a new Passive-Permanent 
paper-making fibre that is used 


with new rag-fibres -- Solka-Dura; 
Yet Permanized Papers cost no more 
than ordinary rag-content Bonds and 
Ledgers made with non-permanent pul; 


For samples and information on the 
safety and economy that Permanized 
Papers will give you, return the cou- 


pon. Do it now ~ before you forget! 
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High-speed production may cause expensive breakdowns. Avoid them! This 


free Wiring Survey shows you how to check electric circuits. 


VERY DAY, neglected circuits collect their toll 
from American industry. A feeder “blows”. 

The result is a tie-up. Products “freeze” in process. 
Deliveries are delayed. Often, thousands of dollars 
are lost before wheels start turning again. Esti- 
mates show that 9 out of 10 plants today are handi- 
capped by antiquated, deficient electric wiring. 


Even when actual breakdowns do not occur, 
the extra burden that is being put upon worn- 
out circuits leads to invisible dollar waste. Power 
is dissipated in the form of heat. Voltage drop 
causes machines to slow down. Maintenance and 


repair bills are higher than they should be. 

Take a few moments now to safeguard your 
factory against these dangers. Have a check-up of 
electric circuits made. A check-up will cost you 
nothing. This free Wiring Survey shows how to 
make it. Your electrical engineer, your industrial 
consultant, or your electrical contractor, can direct 
a survey. 

Write for complimentary copy of this booklet 
If you have a specific problem in mind, please 
consult with our Engineering Department. We 
will cooperate without obligation. 
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Modernized wiring aids plant 
operation in these 6 ways 


1 Prevents breakdowns that retard pro- This free Wiring Survey 


show's you how to make a 


ducti nd cause labor to lose wages. 
check-up of factory circuits 


2 Prevents light losses and slowing 
down of machines due to voltage drop. 


3 Prevents dissipation of power in form 
of heat losses. 


4 Lowers maintenance and repair costs. 


5 Permits shifting of equipment or 
installation of new machinery with 
minimum delay. 


6 Protects safety of workers and 
lowers insurance rates. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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| on the volume of such transactions, 
which have been averaging 18°7-21% 
| of all trading on the New York Stock 
| Exchange. Nobody professes to know 
whether that is too much, but the com 
Mission suspects it ts. Hence this first 
| rule aiming at a reduction, and there 
| are three more to follow: 
1. Brokers will be required to put 
| up 100° cash for all transactions 
| 2. Specialists’ trading will be further 
restricted. 
3. An effort will be made to divorce 
the functions of broker and dealer 
That is, the SEC doesn’t like to see 
brokers (who deal for others) acting 
as dealers (who trade for themselves) 
| It is only on the last point that any 
real conflict looms. Many brokers are 
convinced they will starve to death it 
they can’t trade a bit on their own hook 
| But the SEC feels that dealer trading 
accentuates the swings, and it isn’t con 
vinced that a broker does his best for 
his client when he has his own transac- 
trons to worry about. 


Fight Copper Tax 


Custom smelters want import 
levy removed; high-cost pro- 
ducers oppose them. 


Out of the wildest copper market wit- 
nessed since 1929 grows the demand 
that the United States remove its 4¢ a lb. 
import tax on the metal. Backing the 
proposal are the custom smelters and 
some of the fabricators. Big producers 
with low-cost production both at home 
{and abroad don’t give a hang either 
| way. Bitterly opposed are domestic high- 
cost producers. Political pressure is on 
the side of the last named. 

This demand for abolition of a tax 
which has the effect of a tariff was 
hardly a surprise to the trade. Domes- 
tic production of copper ore has been 
far from enough to keep the smelters 
busy. These latter formerly handled 
a lot of foreign metal, and would like 
to lift the tax in the hope that they 
would get some of this business back 

The nub of the argument is the fact 
that apparent domestic consumption 1s 
outstripping production, supplies have 
been greatly reduced, and the price of 
the red metal has gone up more than 
50% in six months. The pinch is being 
clearly felt. That might be, on the face 
of it, why a fabricator led the cry, “End 
the tax!" But it should be noted that 
this fabricator is controlled by one of 
the largest smelters. 

The timing of the request is interest- 
ing. For weeks world prices have been 
materially higher than domestic. Hence 
the argument of the proponents: 

“With that price disparity, removal 
of the tax won't hurt anybody.” 

And the reply of the opponents: 
“With that price disparity, no world 
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Robert Yarnell Ritchie 
TOO BIG FOR BIG CITY—The first of 
ten new “Shore Line Type” steam locomo- 
tives to be delivered to the New York. 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works was put through 
its paces on a special exhibition run for 
the press between New Haven and Boston 
this week. New from the rails up. this 
streamlined rail-behemoth proved to be 
too big for exhibition in New York City. 
(Length 101 ft., height 15 ft. 4 in., working 
weight 694.500 Ib., tractive power 44,000 
adequate to pull a l5-car train at 80 
miles per hour.) All ten are scheduled 
for delivery and operation within the 
month exclusively on the New Haven- 
Boston Shore line run. Significant details: 
readily accessible boiler front-end (right) ; 
80-in. disk-type driving wheels (extreme 
right); stainless steel decorative striping: 
stackless smoke-stack with forced draft 
designed to throw smoke up, over, and 
beyond train. 


copper would come in; consequently re- 
moval wouldn't do anybody any good 
now and it might hurt a lot of us later 
if foreign speculation cracks up.” 

Fears of such a speculative crackup 
have been very real in the copper trade 
for some time—long enough, in fact, 
so that the cries of “Wolf!” are getting 
a little tedious to those who are paying 
higher and higher prices. Yet the con- 
servative Metal and Mineral Markets 
puts world production at 2,500,000 tons 
for 1937, and a few prognosticators go 
as far as 2,700,000 tons. In the peak 
year of 1929 domestic consumption was 
about 1,000,000 tons while foreign 
takings approximately duplicated that 
figure. Old heads in the industry don’t 
believe consumption will top 1929 
enough to prevent accumulation of 
stocks (to speculators’ discomfiture) 
this year. 

As to smelters’ hopes that they could 
get a bigger share of world refining for 
this country if the tax were off, there 
are two dissenting answers. One is 
that nationalism has prompted countries 
without domestic ore reserves to build 
smelters in recent years. The other is 
that foreign ore can be brought into 
this country under bond, refined, and 
reexported without payment of the tax, 
although it is admitted that putting a 
smelter under bond is somewhat restric- 
tive 
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Railroads Can Stay in the Black 


Bigger traffic may 
bring earnings almost equal to last year’s, if wage and 
freight rate problems are ironed out. 


Unions agree to cut pension costs. 


RAILROAD management and labor this 
week reached an agreement on retire- 
ment pensions, which puts some $54,- 
000,000 retroactively in railroad stock- 
holders’ pockets and reduces the im- 
mediate cost of pensions. That was one 
problem definitely—or nearly definitely 
—out of the way. 

Both railroads and labor have 30 
days in which to enter final ratification 
of the plan, and such approval is ex- 
pected in due course, whereupon Con- 
gress will be asked to amend the Rail- 
road Pension Act accordingly. Instead 
of a 34° tax on payrolls, the initial 
levy to be 247, and that reduces the 
initial railroad burden about $18,- 
600,000 a year. Moreover, 1936 ac- 
cruals are wiped off the books, which 
represents a $45,000,000 windfall addi- 
tion to 1936 earnings. 

But the railroads, perennially beset 
by problems, will not be out of the 
woods by any means. There are still 
wage problems and rate problems to be 
settled. Problems which could add 


about $200,000,000 to railroad operat: 
ing costs during the current year. Sub- 
tract that $200,000,000 from last year's 
earnings of the Class I carriers and 
everything would go “red.” 

Net income in 1936 was about $1 
000,000 (not counting the $45,00\ 
windfall). That was something 
make railroad shareholders gay and ce- 
bonair. Not since 1930, when net 
come was $523,000,000, have the 
roads made more than $150,000.00) 
The record, in fact, has been one of the 
depression’s saddest, viz.: 
$896,800,000 

523,910,000 
134,760,000 
139,200,000 

5.860.000 

16,890,000 

7,539,000 

160,000,000 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 . 
1936 (est.).... 


D—de (cit. 


Thus, for two years running, ‘ 
Class I railroads have been in the b) ck 
And, despite the termination of th 
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She A. Insurance Company of Mew York 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED, FEBRUARY 1, 1843-——-NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of New York, the First American Life Insurance Company to 

Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of $1,308,278,819, an Increase 
of $69,239,255 over 1935. 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted to 
$133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing the 
Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1946 to $4,712,259,614, 
the first increase since 1930. 

The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,520 
for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Depreciation of 
Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 1936 at 
$61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 


4.28 $5,989,728.76 Policy Reserves ...... . .$1,131,251,577.00 


G47 
U nited States Governmen me bonds 20.46 267,668,754.96 Supplementary Contract Reserves 65,970,402.11 
State,Countyand Municipalbonds 4.33 56,7 14,710.2 


Canadian Government, Provin- 
cial and Municipal bonds . . 72 9,402,107.< Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 


Other Foreign Government bonds .08 1,057,897.2 4,242,936.91 


Railroad, Public Utility and In- 
. 31.92 417,596,990.24 Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Preferred and ode 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes ....... 2,314,665.31 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . . 17.20 224,990,118.64 Set aside for Dividends in 1937 . 25,024,520.28 
Real Estate (at cost or less). . . 4.24 §5,501,453.75 
Policy Loans .. 36660677785 
Premiums in course of Collection 

and Reinsurance due from other Fund for Depreciation of Securi- 

Companies ... e 1.27 15,297,971.40 ties and General Contingencies 61,520,866.43 
Interest and Rentsdue 1.16 15,243,534.55 


Other Policy Liabilities . . . . 13,719,192.19 


« 
>>> > >> > > > > > > > > > > > >> > > > 


4,146,221.51 


Reserve for Future Deferred 


Total Admitted Assets . . $1,308,278,819.25 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Cammissiones 


nourance Compa n yof Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Do you know the value of acquaintanceship muy call on you, if only to request the in- 
with a Mutual Life Agency Representative? teresting booklet, “The Dollar that Keeps on 
Decide today to see and welcome the one who Growing.” Or send for i it to the address above. 
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_ pioneere 
and perfected 


* 
ARMCO INGOT IRON 
Fencing . . . 


PAGE is the only fence consistently iden- 
tified with the greatest names in metals. 
Page-Armco Ingot Iron fencing was 
pioneered and perfected to provide un- 
usual resistance to salt spray, chemical 
fumes and other conditions harmful to 
even finest copper-bearing galvanized 
steel. Page has lowered its cost to but 
little above that of steel. 


*One of 5 Superior Metals 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet every condition in fencing 
—Page P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page 
genuine Wrought Iron. 


92 Association Members 
92 Page Fence Distributors with complete 
responsibility in fence erection service, 
estimates and consultation are located 
conveniently throughout the United States 
associated to serve you wherever you are. 


Fence Facts Free 

Your inquiry directed to 

either of the offices listed 

below will bring illustrat- 

ed information and name 

of Page Fence expert 

nearest you. 

Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. See ad- 
vertisement back cover of this issue. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s Firat Wire Fence — Since 1883 
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freight surcharges, despite the demand 
of labor for a 20% wage increase, 1937 
is not likely to make the railroads any 
worse off. The reason is that traffic is 
uP: that industrial conditions are favor- 
able toward a further rise in carloadings. 

In consequence, net income may come 
pretty close to 1936’s encouraging earn- 
ings. That conclusion is based on the 
pension agreement and on two assump- 
tions, namely: 

1. That the unions will recede from 
their staggering demand for a 20% 
wage increase; that the executives and 
union leaders will finally arrive at a 5° 
boost; which still would mean a jum 
of $90,000,000 in the annual wage bill. 
But that is a far cry from the $360,- 
000,000 workers are asking. They want 
the wage boost to be effective May 1, 


_ and conferences will start shortly. 


2. That hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on upward rate 
adjustments, to compensate the carriers 
for the loss of the freight surcharges, 
will culminate before the fall upswing 
in a decision granting the railroads part 
of what they are asking. 


Rate Plea Bolstered 


Higher cost of raw materials, the 
probable boost in wages, and the gen- 
eral increase in operating expenses are 
likely to prove strong arguments for the 
railroads before the ICC on the rate 
question. 

But shippers are in opposition. They 
assert that traffic is up, that therefore 
the railroads can absorb the higher costs 
without the benefit of higher tariffs. It 
is likely that the ICC will —_— 
the issue by increases which will bring 
the railroads $50,000,000 (or consider- 
ably less than the $120,000,000 the 
railroads were estimated to receive from 
the surcharges). 

Statistically, the railroads in the early 
part of 1937 have made no striking 
gains. Carloadings in the first seven 
weeks, representing a gain of only 11° 
over 1936, were somewhat disappoint- 
ing (the December over December gain 
was 19.5%). The comparative reces- 
sion was due to the General Motors 
strike, which cut into normal traffic, and 
to floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. But in the week ended Feb. 20, 


| loadings jumped 21.9° above the cor- 


responding week of 1936. 
Steel and coal strikes may come along 


| and bite into traffic some more, but 


otherwise the near-term outlook is 
fairly roseate—especially if comparisons 
are made with last year. In March 


| there were heavy floods, which disrupted 


ROSPECTS will never forget you if you give them an 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted with your sales 
message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with ‘grip 
tip’’—lead can’t wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs let- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces Both made of Bakelite. And 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding 
blade. In suede lined gift box. Advertised in national 
magazines, A recognized value at reasonable prices. Send 
for sample set on approval. Ask about our line of quality 
leather goods. Send for free book, “‘Sales Strategy.” 
Autopoint Co., Dept. BW-3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, tl. | 


| vis-a-vis 1936. 


ing p 


traffic. This spring, because of the un- 
seasonal early thaw, floods are unlikely. 
Therefore, on that basis alone carload- 
ings should make a striking showing 
But there is another 
oint. Flood rehabilitation will be tak- 
lace this month and next, and that 


‘should help the freight business. 
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Rock Island Roc/ 


Railroad will start + 
six diesel-pulled,  stres 
trains in June. 


‘ts 


Ning 
lined 


Tue Chicago, Rock Island « 
Railway Co., operators of t! 
Island Railway, first steam < 
cross the Mississippi River in t! 
ward movement of the 19th 
this week prepared to divest 
the conservatism that has char. 
it within recent years. The « 
in the hands of trustees under 
tion 77-b action, announced 
June it would put in operat 
diesel-pulled, streamlined trai: 
running between Chicago and 
Ill., one between Chicago an 
Moines, two between Kansas ( 
Denver, and two between Kan, 
and the Twin Cities (Minneapo 
St. Paul). 

The new trains will be 
Rockets—the Peoria Rocket, t! 
Moines Rocket, the Colorado | 
and the Twin Cities Rocket. Ay 
name Rocket, so far as the Rock | 
is concerned, doesn’t derive fron 
thing modern. The first loco: 
ever to pull a Rock Island passcnge: 
train was called the Rocket. The «: 
steamed out of Chicago on its » 
Joliet, Ill., one day 'way back in |+ 
The new trains take their names fro: 
the locomotive that hauled it. 

The diesel engines that will pull the 
Rockets will be 1,200 hp. units. Thy 
Peoria Rocket, consisting of four mod 
ern coaches, will make two round trips 
daily between Chicago and Peoria. Tix 
Des Moines, likewise consisting of four 
coaches, will make one round 


NOT ALL SCOWLS—John L. Lewis od! 


the coal operators are old friends— nd 
foes. Outside the formal conferen 
T. W. Davies (left) and W. M. Ritter 
(center), West Virginia mine operat.’ 
and Mr. Lewis. the union chief, manag: 
good bit of cheerful informality. 
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daily. The Colorado Rockets, two 
-ains, each made up of three coaches, 
run daily between Kansas City and 
nenver. The Twin Cities Rockets, two 
rains. each with three coaches, will 
«un daily between Kansas City and 
Mini esota’s two biggest cities. All will 
wlight trains. 

« Rock Island, whose attorney be- 
fore . Civil War was Abraham 
Lincoln, will spend $2,075,000 on its 
Rocket fleet. It hopes to have the new 
trains ready for exhibition at Chicago's 
LaSalle Street Station early in June, 
when the Windy City opens it Charter 
Centennial Jubilee, marking the 100th 
inniversary Of its incorporation as a 
ity 


will 


F.D.R. for Guffey Bill 


New measure, with price pro- 
visions, is regarded as having a 
chance in Supreme Court. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bu- 
reaw) —Quizzed on the new Guffey coal 
bill, President Roosevelt says we've got 

do something about coal. But 
whether the bill would be sustained 
by the present justices of the Supreme 
Court is doubtful, though it was drawn 
with an eye upon the court's majority 
ind minority Opinions on the former 


The new bill covers only minimum 
price maintenance, enforced by a tax 
of 194% on nonconformists. So much 
s believed to have a chance of getting 
past the same six court justices who 
ondemned the mandatory wage-and- 
hour provisions of the original act but 
refrained from passing judgment on the 
price-fixing sections, holding only that 
they were inseparable—with a dissent- 
ing voice from Chief Justice Hughes 
that they were both Icgal and separable. 


“Something” to Be Done 


Because of coal’s peculiar situation 
as a natural resource industry, the 
wages paid to its workers can be 
reached through stabilizing prices. In 
other industries, as NRA _ experience 
demonstrated, price-fixing is a boom- 
erang and there are pessimists who 
believe that even for the coal industry 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 will 
be the epitaph on its tombstone. 

To the mere assertion in the Guffey 
Act that the policy of Congress favors 
collective bargaining, it is now authori- 
tatively reported that the President 
would add (if not to this bill at the 
present time, then to legislation re- 
placing the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act and the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, if that is knocked out) a 
provision empowering the government 
to compel collective bargaining and to 
entorce fulfilment of contracts both 
by employers and employees. Should 
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combined with MAZDA lamps have created 


At Harvard's Architectural School, Cooper Hewitts 


unstform working conditions for any hour of the day or might 


Knowledge is the goal at Harvard and, as in every school, is largely 
acquired through the eyes. Cooper Hewitt light has been elected to make 
the road to knowledge brighter. 

In industry the converse is true. This detail-revealing, cool, energy 
conserving light gives knowledge and skill a better chance to produce 
It promotes uniform high quality, minimizes fatigue and rejects. 

This modern productive light is available in many forms. It combines 


well with MAZDA incandescent to provide a close simulation to daylight. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 809 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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“Ema Life Leads in number of 
group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life ¢ Accident 

Sickness « Pension 


Through our trained Group Re presenta- 
tives we are equipped to analyze your 
employee's social problems and recom- 
mend the proper plan for your 
organization. 


#48TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 


DO YOU WASTE VALUABLE 
ENERGY TRYING TO SEE? 


Faries 


GUARDSMAN 
makes seeing 
easier! 


Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


OST people work or read under inadequate 

lighting. Because slight but continuous 
eyestrain is slow to make its presence known, 
we often attribute headache, nervous tension, 
over-tiredness and other similar conditions to 
erroneous sources . . . eyestrain may be the 
cause. 

Faries Guardsman Lamp is designed to avoid 
eyestrain by reducing glare and shadow to 
the minimum, and by flooding the lighted area 
with the right amount of properly controlled il- 
lumination. There is but one Guardsman Lamp; 
see it today at your dealer's. If he cannot 
supply you, please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and S. Robert Schwartz Div. BW 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS Bw 


| the Hetch Hetc 
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labor, indeed, be forced to assume 
legal responsibility for its own acts— 
a moral obligation which both legisla- 
tures and courts have up to now quailed 


MARCH 


in exacting—here is a seed 4) 
go far toward reconciling many « 
ers to Roosevelt's New Dea! 
program. 


San Francisco Votes on Power 


Ickes endorses plan for $50,000,000 bond issue to buy 
distribution system. Los Angeles success is cited, |) 
Fresno rejected a similar plan. 


FRANcisco, released from the 
stranglehold of the shipping strike and 
moving along with the tide of recovery, 


has a hatful of big questions to deal 


with. Regulation of traffic muddled by 
the influx of cars from the great trans- 
bay bridge, preparations for the expo- 
sition of 1939, extension of power and 
light facilities, possible building of a 
subway system—these are tops. And 
first to the showdown is the electric 
utility snarl, 

Tuesday, March 9, the city votes on 
a proposal to issue $50,000,000 in 
bonds and buy the local distribution 
system from Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. Sec. Ickes thinks the voters should 
approve the step, Mayor Rossi has 
helped promote it, and E. G. Cahill, 
successful utility engineer who helped 
put the municipal airport, the Hetch 
Hetchy-Sierra water system, and the 
municipal railroad in first-class shape, 
is its chief sponsor. 


Many Are Against Plan 


Nevertheless, many San Franciscans 
have, after careful study, lined up 
against it. They say that Pacific Gas 
& Electric has around 25,000  stock- 
holders in the bay area, that it has 


_ served the city well, and that $50,000,- 


000 is a lot of money which could be 
used to good advantage in other ways, 
perhaps on some of the problems 


| mentioned above. 


Back of the intense interest of Sec. 
Ickes lies an unusual situation. The 
Raker Act, passed by Congress in 1913, 
provided that poe developed from 

ny water project should 
be distributed by the city and should 
not be sold to any private utility. The 
city circumvented the act by making an 
“agency” contract in 1923 with Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, whereby the com- 
pany distributed the power generated 
at the plant situated in the Sierra foot- 
hills. 

Earlier attempts to obtain a bond issue 
for setting up a municipally-owned dis- 
tribution system have failed. This time, 
Mr. Cahill has added a new argument: 


| that the system as he sees it would pay 


a profit of $400,000 a year and would 
iin rates to consumers substantially. 
Some of the edge was taken off the 
latter argument when Pacific Gas & 
Electric voluntarily cut the rates by 


10°, a reduction which was 
effective a month ago. 

In the meantime, other Cal 
cities have been listening to the p 
vs.-public ownership debate, and 
of them have experiences to offer 
are being brought into the San fF; 
cisco argument. The proponent 
public ownership are pointing | 
Angeles, where a municipal lig! 
power bureau claims a whackin 
surplus after providing the lowest rx: 
on the Coast. Los Angeles, to: 
cently put over a $43,000,000 
issue calculated to pay off in the 
that San Francisco's plan envi 
solely through earnings of a propos 
utility. 

On the other side of the fe 
Fresno is being used as a power! 
gument for private operation 
central California city is the heart ot 
San Joaquin Power & Light Co.'s 
tem. The company’s sound public + 
lations policy bore fruit last wee 
when municipal distribution los: 
2to1 in a bitterly fought referct 
California utilities held the Fr 
vote as vital, because several ot 
communities have been waiting 

Utility Won Easily 

Fresno, with 55,000 population, has 
one newspaper and one radio station 
They were for public ownership, strong 
So was the city administration. But the 
utility, headed by A. Emory Wishor 
its president, reviewed its record of ir 
‘telligent operation and responsible ser 
ice so well that it won hands down 
With newspaper advertisements, paid 
radio rograms, billboard displays, 
handbill distribution, speeches befor: 
business clubs, and personal calls 
Fresno homes by its 750 employees 
sold itself solidly. Strong argument 
in its favor was that last year, when tt 
took in $1,331,933 from Fresno con 
sumers, it paid back in wages, divi- 
dends, equipment purchases, and taxes 
$1,695,564. 

California utilities rejoiced at the 
decision, which it is believed may a 
as a strong deterrent upon other com- 
munity plans—most of which are 
rather vaguely anxious for an ultimate 
tie-in with the state’s Central Va'ley 
Water Project. 
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An All-Bus City? 


If Seattle approves plan, it will 
be largest city in U.S, without 
street cars. 


since 1919, Seattle has been watching 
its street railway system lose moncy. 
Its first municipal street car line was 
built in 1911, but it was not until 
Mar. 1, 1919, that the city took over 
the system of the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion ‘Light & Power Co. Price was 
$15,000,000, and 20-year utility bonds 
were issued to pay for it. 

Tuesday, March 9, the city will vote 
on a plan to scrap the street cars, put 
in trackless trolleys and buses, issue 


new bonds to pay for the equipment | 
and to pay off some $9,000,000 indebt- | 
edness still standing from the 1919 | 


setup. And, according to estimates of 
the Beeler Organization, New York 
consultants, the plan if accepted will 
solve a problem which already has 
driven several city administrations to 
despair. 


City Embraces Wide Area 


Seattle is hilly, covers quite a bit of 


ground, and embraces within its city | 


limits several lakes, canals, and stretches 
of waterfront. It has been using elec- 
tric passenger cars (some of them 30 


to 40 years old and none less than 10 | 
years old), cable cars, buses, and gaso- | 


line-motored utility cars. Last spring 
it was estimated that $2,000,000 would 
be needed to put the system in shape 
to operate profitably. 


When the city took over the lines, | 


fares were 5¢, with six tickets for a 
quarter and 25 for a dollar. In 1920, 
the fare was increased to 10¢, with four 
tickets for 25¢. Then it was raised to 
three for 25¢. In 1923, the city ad- 
ministration carried out a campaign 
pledge by restoring the S¢ fare, but 
after a short time it went back to the 
higher rates. 


Union Is Opposed 


Nothing seemed to work very well, 
and the present plan finally was worked 
out for referendum. Not all are in 
favor of it—Mayor Dore has been skep- 
tical of an all-rubber system's ability 
to handle rush-hour crowds. And a 
strong Campaign against the change has 
been promoted by the Street Car Men's 
Union. They favor purchase of new 
“President” cars 
and thorough repair of the present 
trackage. 


Either way it comes out, Seattle of- | 


fers a case study for cities pondering 
similar problems. If it goes for the 
all-bus plan, it will be the largest city 
in the country to be without street 
cars. It may answer the question as 
yet unsolved—whether buses alone can 
handle peak loads in large cities, with- 
Out creating a traffic jam of their own. 
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PARK AVENUE 


For more than forty years, 


The Waldorf-Astoria has been the chosen 
vantage ground of the Captains and the 
Kings of Industry and Commerce. It stands 
at the head of its own industry as the his- 
toric home of the heads of all industry, 


present incumbents and executives-to-be. 
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A Fight Is Coming on Bonneville 


Power policy at dam is still vague, despite Ickes report, 
but utilities are expected to put up a battle, though 
threatened with condemnation club. 


Four committecs—state and national 
have studied the market for $60,000,000 
Bonneville Dam’s electric energy, and 
have duly reported. Yet, even now, no 
hard and fast policy has been devised, 
although the latest recommendations go 
the farthest and bode no good for the 
privately owned utilities. 

In the far Northwest, 40-odd miles 
east of Portland, Ore., on the Columbia 
River, giant Bonneville Dam will send 
out its first power late this year. In the 
meantime, Congress is asked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to vest the Bonneville 
administrator with authority to en- 
courage the “widest possible use of 
available electric energy.” 


Apply the Yardstick 

In securing this “widest possible use” 
the President's power policy committee 
asks that Bonneville’s administrator be 
given the might to condemn private 
power lines and substations; urges that 


not less than 70% of the available 


energy be reserved for sale to public 
bodies—municipalities, rural coopera- 
tives, etc.; and says the rate at which 
the energy is resold to the public should 
be controlled by the national authorities 
and subject to review by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Thus the “yardstick” — of 
rate-making is extended to the Columbia 
River basi... But, in general, the pre- 
rogatives proposed for Bonneville have 
more teeth in them than even the 
Tennessee Valley Authority powers 
which have been so distasteful to the 
private utilities. The condemnation 
idea, for example, adds a new black- 
jack to the federal ultimatum of “meet 
our rates or get out.” The utilities 
challenged the TVA yardsticks in the 
court, but in the Northwest they have 
also condemnation hanging over their 
heads. 

This threat is contained in the latest 
report—that of the power policy com- 
mittee headed by Secretary of the In- 


Enginecring News-Record 


rush to 
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terior Harold L. Ickes. The gr 
appointed after all efforts at com; 

in the Tennessee Valley ha 
thrown out by the government { /)\j 
Jan23'27,p13). It was supposed 
iron out a broad national power 
—scope, authority, rates, ac 
policy, and the whole business. 

is pursuing, stating that its wor: 
on and that the Bonneville 
mendations are only provisional 

These recommendations, 

going beyond any previous < 
don’t include the formula sou 
answer Bonneville’s most vexing 
lem. The riddle is, “Where 
power to be sold?” (The Bon: 
powerhouse will have installed « 
of some 430,000 kw. on compl 


Difference in Rates 


To exploit the now available d« 

it has been contended that the best ra: 
should be given to the best mari 

industrial Portland, which alrea ; 
adequately served, chiefly by a $45 
000,000 subsidiary of American P 
& Light of the Electric Bond & Share 
system. But this doesn’t altogether sui: 
the “widest use” advocates who wan: 
juice supplied throughout Bonney ille’s 
territory at uniform rates, inviting new 
industries and benefiting farmers 


WASHINGTON 


Bonrnevil/e 
Dam. 


POWER AND POLICY—As government engineers 
completion giant Bonneville navigation and power dam, Wash- 
ington officials work equally feverishly on definition of a 
national power policy. Latest of four reports is that of 
President’s committee headed by Interior Secretary Ickes. It 
would broaden the power of administrators of federal proj- 
ects, allowing them te condemn the plants and lines of the 
private utility companies. The map (right) indicates the 
private power lines which may come in for condemnation. 
Leading private company is a subsidiary of American Power & 
Light of the Electric Bond & Share system. 
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Get both—= 
85 HORSEPOWER and PEAK ECONOMY 


You get all advantages—you sacrifice nothing 


—when you buy a new 1937 Chevrolet with 


New High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR ECONOMICAL | TRANSPORTATION 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING 
— PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SKOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
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What are the main provisions of the 
Undistributed Profits Tax Law? 


How, exactly, is the tax computed? 


How does it affect 
corporation dividends? 
corporation financing? 
stock- and bondholders? 


These are but a few of the questions searchingly 
analyzed and discussed in this thorough treatment of 
the Undistributed Profits Tax. 


The Undistributed Profits Tax 


by Avrrep G. BUEHLER 


THE 

jSTRIBUTE 

ROFITS 
~~ TAX 


ALFRED 


I 


Economics, University of l ermont 


281 pages, 6 x 9, $2.75 


In this timely book the author explains the provisions of the new tax law, shows 
where the demands for the tax originated, why the government wanted the tax, and 
how the government failed to estimate the probable consequences of its enactment. In 
an unbiased estimate, the issues of complete government domination of business, 
government control of corporation financing, the destruction of holding companies, 
and the curbing of large corporations are weighed and considered. 

: EXAMINE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Buehler's The Undistributed Profits Tax for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send $2.75, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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neither theory is definitely sponsored ;, 
the Ickes report, although TVA | 
| later. Another objection to Ickes’ ; 
| mendations is that all rates mus: | 
| megotiated every five years. Thi 
| felt, would bar the door to large 
trial development. 

Another point left vague j: 
Ickes report is the matter of inv: 
and amortization. In general terns } 
is stated that the power develo 
shall carry its share of the entir. 
of construction, but utility me: 
frankly skeptical in view of their « 
ence with TVA—the latter was ;.) 
over the coals for its accounting in , 
Gl-page study by Commonwealth 
Southern only a few days ago. 

How Big a Circle? 

Then there’s the interminable 
ment of how far power can be ¢: 
mitted economically (even when 
generated on a federal project where 
amortization is vague). The utilitic 
_ have been convinced by experience ¢! 
| it’s cheaper, in most cases, to build . 

steam plant than to take hydro-electri 
power more than 100 miles at the may- 
imum. Draw a circle, then, an a 100. 
mile radius with Bonneville as its cen. 
ter (see accompanying map). It takes 
in most of 23 counties in Washington 
| and Oregon, including two Indian 
| reservations; total population is 992. 
| 259 of which 427,000 or 44% is rural 
(1930 census figures). 
Private companies now extend serv. 
ice, as will be seen from the power 
| lines on the map, to a majority of the 
communities where population justifies 
| The Pacific Coast has received comment 
| on its low electric rates from both priv- 
| ate and public investigators (including 
the Federal Power Commission). The 
bet in electrical circles is that com- 
panies in the Bonneville area will put 
up as stern < fight as those in TVA’s ter- 
ritory, condemnation notwithstanding 


Rent Coronation Coaches 


To help relieve pressure on hotels (and 
add a bit of pressure to its own income) 
the London & North Eastern Railway 
will mobilize and rent its special camp 
| ing coaches during coronation week 
| next May. Ordinarily these coaches are 
| taken by parties visiting Great Britain 
| beauty spots during the summer. Fo 
the coronation, the camping coaches wi!i 
be spotted at handy locations in 
“ie a suburbs. Each coach accom 
modates six persons. Equipment 
cludes complete housekeeping 
| Rental per coach is about $50 for coro- 
nation week. This includes daily ticket 
| for the entire party from the suburban 
station to the London terminus. Food 
will be the only additional expense 
Americans can obtain details from 
| Associated British Railways, 551 Fitth 
' Avenue, New York. 
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New Products—New 


new applications of old materials and ideas, 


processes, new designs; 


Goon after every drop” is sales slogan 
for new unbreakable eye-glasses, spec- 
tacles, and goggles now being produced 
in both single and bi-focal types by 
Unbreakable Lens Co., of America, 608 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., Los Angeles. Usual 
technique of grinding and polishing 
cannot be used. Crystal clear, organic 
plastic “Plexiglass” (Rohm & Haas, 
222 Washington Sq., Philadelphia) re- 
ceives its optical curvatures and polish 
under heat and pressure between pre- 
scription-curved dies. Resultant sun- 
proof, waterproof lenses weigh less than 
glass. DuPont schedules production of 
similar “Lucite” lenses shortly. 


Hor spots” in plant and warehouse 
can cause as many headaches for heat- 
ing engineers as metropolitan hot spots 


Business Week 


for night-clubbing metropolites. L. J. 
Wing Mfg. Co., 154 W. 14th St., New 
York, is prepared to relieve and even 
eliminate the former with its new 
“Featherweight Unit Heater’ with re- 
volving discharge designed to circulate 
air gently and evenly to all points. 


Wat to do with duplicator stencils 
which one may wish to reuse is almost 
as perplexing as razor-blade disposal. 
Niagara Duplicator Co., 5815 Third 
St., San Francisco, will provide files 
for them in the form of books holding 
from 25 to 100 stencils. 


WHEN it becomes desirable to paint 
over calcimined surfaces without re- 
moving the old material, “Bondlite,” 
an oil-base product of Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Co., Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, will 
penetrate through to and into the un- 
derlying surface, forming a permanent 
bond. When it becomes necessary to 
paint damp, moist, or wet-from-rain 
surfaces, “Wet-X-Hale,” added to 
practically any paint, varnish, or lacquer 
in 1-19 proportion, will make the job 


possible and practicable. Wet-X-Hale 
Paint-Compound Co., 572 Greenwich 
St., New York, says its compound re- 
acts heavily upon water, forming a sub- 
stance which rises promptly to the top 
of the paint film, decomposes, and 
evaporates. Due to this complete ex- 
halation of water and compound, the 
film is left intact and secure against 
subsequent water. 


INDUSTRIALISTS - 
old-fashioned, and 
sensible, enough to 
like to attire them- 
selves in tune with 
the frequent changes 
in weather conai- 
tions will welcome 
the new ‘Weather- Business Weeks 
Larm” wherein Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., combines accurate 
timekeeper, never-fail alarm, thermom- 
eter, and chemical weather-forecaster 
in one inexpensive instrument. 


To the aid of perplexed printers, edi- 
tors, and make-up men generally, 
whose job it is too frequently to ft 
too many words into too little 


space, 
comes C. V. Wilson, 354 Roger Wil. 


liams Ave., Highland Park, Ill. His 


“Roto-Typometer” is a circular slide | 


rule, modified and simplified to do the 
specialized job of determining the exact 
size type for a given piece of copy 
and a given space. His “Copy Scale” 
counts quickly the number of charac- 
ters on typewritten copy. 


all-welded cylindrical concrete 
bucket of bottom-discharge type utilizes 
design features which should be ex- 


B 


Week 


tended to other fields. With control 
wheel wholly protected by the bucket’s 
outer shell A with no projecting lev- 
ers whatever, it achieves handling ability 
in close quarters, and safety for the 
operator. Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will be prepared to furnish 2-, 3-, and 
4-yard capacities. 


INDUSTRY’S 
No. 1 MAGICIAN 


UREZ resins have solved count- 

less industrial problems . . . they 
make brake linings last longer 
motor armatures, supplying high in- 
sulation value . . . they protect auto- 
mobile steering wheels from abrasion 
and perspiration they bond ply- 
cowie 3 make it resistant to moisture, 
vermin and fungus growth. 


coat 


What's your problem? Perhaps a 
Durez resin could solve it. If it involves 
bonding, impregnating, coating — if 
you want to give your product resis- 
tance to wear... heat... electricity 

. Moisture... Caustics... 


acids... 
solvents —call on a Durez resin. 


There are over 100 different Durez 
resins, cach designed for a specific ap- 
plication. Most of them require heat 
tor the proper cure. They set intusibly 
and insolubly by chemical reaction, 
not mere oxidation. . . Is there a place 
in vour manufacturing for 
these versatile Durez resins? Why not 
find out. Write us today 


processes 


SEND FOR BOOKLET: 


Durez Resins powders 
solutions, colloids, 
General Plastics, 
Inc., 113 Walck 
Road, N. Tona- 


wanda, N.Y. 


General Plastics’ 


DUREZ 


BONDING, IMPREGNATING AND COATING 
RESINS. MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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Better Days for Note Brokers 


Their 60-year-old, picturesque business dropped to 


5% of 1920 high but is now back to 20%. 


A-1 credit risks resort to 


ONE business that the terrific twenties 
did no good to was commercial paper. 
When nearly every other line of enter- 
prise was Careering prosperously to new 
records in the post-war New Era, com- 
mercial paper dealers drew in their 
shingles one by one. There was little, 
if any demand for the commodity they 
had to sell. And today, only a baker's 
dozen of them are carrying on. But 
those 13 members of a 60-year-old 
industry look for better days ahead. 

Compared to 1920, the volume of 
business is Lilliputian. In January of 
that restless year, there was $1,296,- 
000,000 of commercial paper outstand- 
ing. That was the all-time top. The 
business thereupon proceeded to waste 
away. By May, 1933, more than 95% 
of it had gone with the years. Prosper- 
ity from 1923 through 1929 was too 
much for commercial paper. Industry, 
instead of borrowing in the open 
market, got money from stockholders, 
or sold bonds. Why borrow on short- 
term, when funds could be had at 
long-term—and cheaply ? 

Commercial paper, as Ernest Love- 
man, of Goldman, Sachs & Co., will tell 
you with a whimsical twist to his lips, 
is not stationery. That’s stock-in- 


Only 
open market. 


trade joke among commercial paper 
dealers. They all tell it, but few are 
living to tell of an actual experience of 
going into a small country bank and 
inquiring of the president, “Do you 
need any commercial paper?” and get- 
ting the answer, “No, we have all the 
letterheads and envelopes we need for 
the next year.” 

There may be touches of gray around 
Mr. Loveman’s temples, but he is not 
elderly by any means. He just hap- 
pened to stray into a bank where com- 
mercial paper was unknown—something 
that is rare, indeed, these days. For 
banks are the buyers of these short-term 
promissory notes by which business 
finances itself. 


Top Firms Get Low Rate 


Only well-known firms—so-called 
A-1 credit risks—resort to the open 
market. And they get low 
lower rates than their commercial banks 
will grant. The list of open market users 
reads like a blue book of industry— 
Sears, Roebuck; R. J. Reynolds; Kel- 
vinator ; Pillsbury Flour; General Mills; 
United States Sugar; Planters Nut & 
Chocolate, and a host of others. 

The open market gives a borrower 
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bargaining power with his b 
his banks want too high a rate 
turn to the commercial paper 
And he has the advantage, 
borrows in the open market, of : 
ing to carry large balances 
banking sources. Consequent! 
mercial paper tends to force do: 
rates. Yet—and this is an 
paradox—the banks alone 
possible for the open market 1 
For the banks buy the commercia 
The dealer is only the go-betwe« 
takes the paper from the borroy 
sells it to the banks, without r< 
if the borrower does not pay t! 
the bank must stand the loss. 


All the leading firms today, . 


Weil, McKey, Pearson; G: 
Sachs; F. S. Moseley; A. G. B« 
Co.; Lahey, Fargo & Co., can tra 
origins to the 1870's when th 
broker—as the commercial paper 
was called—carried his business 
his hat, literally 


broker visited merchants in the t 
jewelry, or textile trades and as 
they had any bills receivable they 


to get cash for. 
It was an uncommonly well 


In those days th 


business man who couldn’t use cash in- 
stead of a 60-to-90-day promise t: 
and the bill broker usually left \ 


bundle of notes. These he tuck« 


da 


under the band of his high hat 


high hat, a shiny jet black, 

symbol of the profession), and th 

visited the banks, to sell the pape 
This was two-name paper. 


} 


per 


is 
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Interest rate in per cent per annum 


1300 | | BUSINESS AGAIN TURNS | | = 
¢ 1200 TO THE OPEN MARKET F OR BORROWING 12 
But commercial paper volume, after 3-year upturn, is still 
% 1000 and interest rates are at record low { 10 
00 |_| | | | | | 
= Commercial Paper Outstanding 
£ | | 
3 600 Y. City Banks-| 6 
500|—— | | | | to 
2 Commercial Paper Rate | 
E 200 To which must be added note broker's commission — | _ T 2 
about of 1% per onnum | | 
| Data. Federal Reserve Bulletin, Federa! Reserve Bank of NY © BUSINESS WEEK 


BORROWERS’ MARKET—Despite a comeback since 1933, com- 
Dealers apportion it among the banks 
Even with the brokerage, business 


mercial paper is searce. 
that want the *,%% discount. 


pays less for open-market money than leading New York bank- 
charge on A-l commercial risks. 
rates (see chart page 66), the cost seems nominal. 


Compared with countrywide 
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Something new in hat boxes... besides hats 


One of du Pont’s six plastics* makes 
N* JUST A STUNT. With trans- 


parent hat boxes a woman can 
see what hat’s inside without rummag- 
ing through all the boxes on the shelf. 
Boxes keep hatsnew and fresh-looking. 
Plastic boxes are used for hats, 
gloves, ties, bags, hosiery. Plastics are 
all about you today, replacing age-old 
materials to make products more beau- 
tiful, more useful and less costly. 
Du Pont’s leadership in chemistry 
and chemical research has made pos- 
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sible the development of six different 
plastics to serve practically every pur- 
pose. And research is developing more 
to meet new needs as they come along. 

Someone brought the idea of this 
transparent hat box to du Pont to work 
out. “Plastacele,” one of our six plas- 
tics, proved to be an ideal material. 
There may be—there undoubtedly is— 
some way in which plastics can profit- 
ably be used in your business or indus- 
try. Why not bring your problem to 
us? E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Plastics Department— Industrial 
Division, Arlington, N. J. 
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AMONG DU PONT’S LINE OF PLASTICS ARE: 


“Pyralin™ cellulose nitrate plastic; “Plastacele™ cel- 
lulose acetate plastic; “Phenalin™ cast phenolic resin; 
“Lucite” methyl methacrylate resin, formerly koown 
as “Pontalite.” 

These four plastics are available in sheets, rods, and 
tubes. For injection and pressure molding, there are: 
“Plastacele” cellulose acetate molding powder; and 
“Lucite” methyl methacrylate molding powder. 

, , 
*The term “plastics” describes materials, chemically 
produced, which can be worked into desired shapes by 
molding under pressure or casting while in liquid condi- 
tion. Plastics can also be machined like wood or metal. 
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was the maker’s name and the mer- 
chant’s name, as endorser. The bills 
were given to the broker on consign- 
ment. He could return them in 10 days 
if he could not peddle them to the 
banks. There are famous stories of the 
meanderings of the bill brokers. Robert 
C. Schaffner, now chairman of A. G. 
Becker, would always stuff his pockets 
with silver dollars (cartwheels) before 
calling on Chicago bankers. 


Preliminary Match 


At a bank, he'd sit down opposite 
the eer 9 or the cashier (whoever 
purchased the commercial paper) and 
with elaborate ceremony he'd pull out 
one (and only one) silver dollar. The 
banker would do likewise. They'd toss 
the silver dollars up in the air, catch 
them on the back of the hand. If the 
banker matched Mr. Schaffner, he got 
the coins; if not the broker was in $1. 
The ritual done, thev settled down to 
business. 

In those days the business was not 
nearly so cut and dried as it is today. 
There is another tale about Mr. Schaff- 
ner. Bankers would come to his office 
and say, “I'll take so much paper,” and 
they'd indicate on a pencil an inch or 
an inch and a half. Schaffner would 
stack up the paper he had available 
densi the indicated mark, and then 
they'd add up the amount. No ques- 


“WESTERN” VALVES FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
BOARD OF WATER SUPPLY—A portion of the 5", 
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UNBATTERED BY THE YEARS—This brown and gold wooden shingle tod. },, 


in the office of Lahey, Fargo & Co., New York, commercial paper dealers, » 


the days when “note brokers” carried their businesses around in their hats. \ 
line commercial paper houses, like Weil, MceKey, Pearson; Goldman, Sach.. 4 


OVA & PANEL. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


tions were asked. If Schaffner sold it, 
the paper must be “all right.” 

Nowadays the commercial paper busi- 
ness is a touch-and-go affair. Credit 
risks are carefully scrutinized, audited 
reports are required, and the borrower 
in the open market must have more 
than a reputation. The 10-day option 
has changed. The commercial paper 
firm seldom takes notes (which gener- 
ally range in amount from $5,000 to 
$100,000) on consignment. They are 
bought outright and then sold to banks. 
The bank has a 10-day option to ex- 
amine the credit risk of the maker; if 
fault is found, the bank may return the 
note. 

Seldom are notes returned. As the 
commercial paper dealer puts up his 
own money, he is pretty careful to 


12", 20", 36" and 48" gate valves manufactured ‘0p, Cas “4 
for the Board by the Western Gas Division of SS "my 
Koppers at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The total SS “% 


number approximated 250, of which about 235 


were gate valves. The rest were flap valves, 


regulator valves, etc. Some are operated through 
handwheels, others through spur gears, bevel 
gears, and bevel gears through water turbines. 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Execu- 
tives on Request. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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accept only that paper which h« 

he can turn over quickly. Which 

it must be above reproach. At | 

the market is still narrow. The < 

for money has not increased suti 

to bring commercial paper borr: 

the rotundity of 1920. In J: 
commercial paper outstanding ed 
$243,800,000—a gain of 305 over 
the 1933 low, but still only one-fifth 
of what it used to be. 

Banks buy commercial paper be: iuse 
it gives them an outlet for idle fund 
moreover, if its maturity is 90 days or 
less, the paper is eligible for redis: oun: 
at the Federal Reserve. And since the 
banks purchase the notes from a mid 
dleman, they have no_ responsibilit 
toward the borrower. When the : 
matures they have no obligation 
plicit or direct—to renew. 

Find Many Uses 

Industry uses commercial paper 
seasonal borrowing. Frequently the 
open market is used as a means of pay: 
ing off bank loans; and rice versa, | 
money is used to mect note matur: 
This gives a company credit rotatio 
There is an advertising as well 
financial angle. Recently a large re- 
frigerator and air-conditioning « 
pany used the open market for funds 
instead of going to its banks. This was 
one way of introducing itself to 
numerous banks throughout the country 
In delivering its notes to its commercial 
paper broker, the company specified that 
no bank should get more than $25,000 
of the paper. 

The idea is that when a bank buys 
notes from a dealer, its credit depart- 
ment gets to work on the borrower 
The officers consider the risk; so docs 
the board of directors. Thus many 
persons become acquainted not only 
with the financial facts about the cor- 
poration, but also its products. And it 
a bank happened to be thinking of put- 
ting in an air-conditioning system; or 
if one of the directors was going to buy 
a refrigerator—well then, the publicity 
has done no harm. The banks and th 
official staffs, as the buyers of the paper 
have a semi-proprietary interest in thc 
company. 

A clock company—nobody seems ‘0 
remember the name, but most of thx 
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are sure of the fact—made a 
py good thing out of commercial 
sper advertising. The business made 
ime Clocks for the outside of banks. 
— ling its paper, the company in- 
med the banks that it made chronom- 
ind that these timepieces were 
st fine for advertising the bank. Not 
aly did the company get in some good 
jvertising licks but it borrowed its 
~ at a pretty good rate. 
ally the commercial paper rate 
< under the rates at which most com- 
mercial borrowers can get money from 
heir banks. That is because the users 
he open market are large companies 
a4 vell known names; also because 
inks employ only their overflow funds 
“? purchase of commercial paper. 
The rates quoted for commercial paper, 
wever, are never the true rates as far 
.s the borrower is concerned. 


Dealers Are Fussy 


The banks, currently, are buying com- 
rcial paper at an annual rate of 3‘¢ 
scount, but the business that puts out 
the paper usually pays 1}°%. Because 
, addition to the discount charge of 
there is a commission or service 
Inge payable to the commercial paper 
ealer. This amounts to 3% on the 
rincipal. The maturity of most paper 
is 6 months; thus, on an annual 
basis, the brokerage or service 
sarge (some dealers are fussy about 
the term used) amounts to 46. Some 
ouses often buy paper at 14% or 13% 
net; but as a rule, most of the dealers 
prefer a flat fee for placing the paper. 
New York City banks do not go in 
heavily for purchasing commercial 
paper. But New England banks eat it 
p; and so do institutions in the Middle 
ind Far West. For New York banks 
the call money market is more accessible. 
In addition, they are not attracted by 
the low rates now prevailing— 3%, 
vhen they are charging even the best 
risks about 13% or better (see chart). 
Normally, commercial paper rates, even 
plus the commission, are lower than 
the best bank rates. But in times of 
stress, when money is scarce, open mar- 
ket borrowers may have to pay more. 
Then banks will take care of their own 
istomers at 6°, and the seller of 
promissory paper must pay a premium. 


The Nose Knows 


TURE reporters of averted mine ac- 
dents may well jump to conclusions 
nd write, “Wood Pussy Rescues Min- 
rs." And all the time the fact will 

that the mine operator discarded his 
ire siren in favor of the less noisy but 
nore noisome essence of black-and- 
hite-striped skunk. Eastman Kodak 
0., Rochester, N. Y., makes it syn- 
thetically under the unpoetic name of 

| mercaptan for release as fire 
warning in underground workings. 
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Pw 


MARTIN JONNSEON 


Generously the laws of nature safeguard the Rhino from enemies, 


by supplementing his own senses with those of his staunch friend the 


tick bird, who sereeches a warning when danger is imminent. 


Unlike nature, the laws of business seldom warn of impending dis- 


aster. Robberies, costly accidents and embezzlements are potential 


enemies whose attacks can seriously impede the progress of any busi- 


ness that lacks a sound program of Casualty Insurance and Bonding 


protection. 


Your local Standard agent is an experienced, competent insurance 


counsel, ready to protect the interests of your business or personal 


estate with a complete insurance program in the Standard of Detroit. 


For 52 years, this nationwide institution has protected business and 


individuals against the financial consequences of unforeseen hazards, 


until today over a million persons are protected through some form 
of its Casualty Insurance or Bonds. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Satisfies 
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. 
The Business Record, State by State 
Percent Gain or Loss in 1936 Compared with 1935 
| | 
States by Re nal Groups | | 
| Passenger Commercial Ordinary | Value of 
Car Car } Life Insur- | Checks Farm 
Sales Sales | ince Sales | Drawn Income 
New England | 429 || +8 | +46 113 
+36 +30 | § 17} 15] 6 +12 
New Hampshire... .. +23 +28 12 | | - 3 +110 
+17 | | 16 2 35 
Massachusetts....... +30 | +6 | — 5 +15 + 6 6 |} 32 ) f 
Rhode Island....... } 30 +24 | | lo 41] 20 Of ) 
Connecticut. ........ +28 +13 | +14 | 17 | o4 | 
| | 
Middle Atlantic .... +30 +21 i—7 +13 +12 +13 | +83 130 
New York......... +25 | 7 116 1? 169 
New Jersey. or t 30 +29 | 6 8 | + 8 +12 +114 | 
Pennsylvania...... +-35 +31 7 11 +g +15 4148 | 
East North Central +29 | +25 | 5 +20 115 +16 |} +54 35 
+30 +32 | 7 21 5 16 +53 
| Indiana......... 28 11 | 8 23 +12 13 
-+- 30 +35 6 18 +20 22 101 
Michigan.......... | +24 -18 0 21 | 4.49 13 - | 
{-23 + 24 3 19 6 +40 
West North Central +12 +12 3 +11 +13 re, +50 | 14979 
Minnesota......... 25 +11 2 13 24 29 4.93 
lowa + 4 + 2 l 8 14 2 
ee ee +17 +24 4 10 1. © 10 20 
North Dakota....... 12 15 14 10 +155 
South Dakota...... ma + 0.2 -2 | l 27 +12 20 +9? 7 
+10 | +1] 5 lo 4.13 13 +56 ) 
Kansas...... + 9 +19 6 12 1. 14 +115 
South Atlantic | +12 +15 2 +16 +2 +20 41 125 
19 +21 6 28 7 28 59 
t2l 3 | + 9 2 44 ? 
District of Columbia 13 [8 l 19 No data 28 ~ O32 
Virginia... 10 13 | l 12 +2 28 63 
West Virginia 43 38 2 12 + | 26 —]3 
North Carolina. .... 12 14 -7 23 54 
| South Carolina... . + 3 11 + 18 — § 25 +203 
+14 +19 6 12 +10 21 +44 
+20 | +14 6 18 1] +3] 
East South Central . +16 +30 -3 | +16 + 3 +18 | +21 +222 
+12 +20 | 7 4-12 a= +10 +6 
Tenmessee......... + 9 +16 3 +16 - 0.5 +17 +40 
Alabama.......... +20 +33 6 +72? —40) 
Mississippi. ....... +30 +58 +10 +25 +2] +23 +240 
West South Central .| +14 +24 +15 +26 + 68 
+10 | +28 + 0.1 +23 —2 — 41 +59 + 393 
Louisiane. +28 | +35 3 15 +20 | 45 = 
Oklahoma......... | +7 | +25 | — | +19 —14 +13 — 0.1 afer 
Te ig ha +14 +20 + 2 lo + 3 lo +63 type 
Mountain ......... | +32 +18 - 9 +15 +3 +22 | +39 +1 PERI 
ee 19 - 0.2 13 - 4 —20 | +12 +23 + 98 rem 
30 +23 lo 13 11 +18 +65 tmpe 
35 | +14 | +10 | +22 —5 | 1868 it of 
+37 +49 | 0 +15 lo | +19 | +113 of 
New Mexico......... 3] +12 | 21 +18 +11 +13 | +346 pour 
32 +12 37 +20 | —I1 +28 | +11 
33S + 2 7 15 +11 +35 +86 ) OPE! 
48 20 15 17 + 4 519 —+42 
+35 +19 +-0.3 +18 + 8 +11 +28 | + 59 
Washington. ........ +48 | +18 | +23 —2 +9 +30 14 
| +57 | +35 9 +16 7 lo —| 
+30 | | - 2 +18 12 11 +3 
| le | 
| UNITED STATES...... +24 | +20 | —4 | +15 +11 +14 +50 79 
(c) Business ' 
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NOTHING STOPS [T—Goodyear engineer “snowing” fine baby taleum powder on pulley side of 
Goodyear 5-K Belt in test on 100 hb. p. dynamometer. Yet even under this abnormally slippery 
condition 5-R continued to pull a heavy load at slack tension — proof of its remarkable grip! 


~ 


V7, You are bound to be skeptical — for any 

A, description of the new Goodyear 5-R Belt’s 

astounding slack-tension operation sounds 

too good to be true. Yet every one of the following facts 

has been proved by nearly two years’ test service on hun- 
dreds of different industrial applications: 


HIGHEST COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION — the 5-R is treated 
with a new Goodyear-perfected non-rosinous rubber com- 
pound, completely impregnated THROUGH the fabric, that 
affords a tenacious pulley-grip unsurpassed by any other 
type of belt! 


PERMANENT FACE ADHESION —a high ratio of tensions 
may be obtained temporarily by recourse to one of many 
impermanent surface compounds. 5-R is unique in that 
it offers a minimum ratio of tensions of 5 at 1800 
of contact —its surface friction is lasting. It is a com- 
pound that will not crumble, ball-up, chatter or slip. 


OPERATES AT 25% TO 50% LOWER TENSION — because of 


its high coefficient of friction, 5-R pulls heaviest loads 
at surprisingly slack tensions; greatly lessening strain on 
both belt and fasteners, and greatly increasing belt life. 


REDUCES BEARING PRESSURES 25% TO 50% — because 
of lower operating tension, 5-R increases bearing life, 
lessens lubrication problems, lowers frictional losses and 
cuts power costs, 

APPLICABLE TO ANY DRIVE — 5-R is a square-edged 
flat belt, made in roll lots in all sizes and widths; easily 
applied with any standard fastener. 


Let the @® show you 


The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—will gladly explain 
5-R’s unequaled efficiency and economy. To bring this 
friendly consultant to your plant, write 

BELTS 


Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, 
Calif. — or the nearest Goodyear Me- 

MOLDED GOODS 


chanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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New Mexico far in the lead in the heavy 
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Californi 
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series, 
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Snou capped peaks look down on warm, sunny 
California valleys carpeted with citrus groves 


A Billion Balls of Gold 


March, April, early May—the warm interior valleys of Cali- 

fornia are fragrant with the perfume of orange blossoms @ 

November to May—among the thick, glossy leaves of a million 

low-branched trees appear deeply golden globes, Nature's germ 

tuo proof packaging for tiny juice sacks destined to bring joy and 
load health to the tables of America. It is the time of harvest for 

‘de California's golden flood of winter oranges, the seedless Wash- 
, ington Navel @ Later still will come the summer orange, the 

Valencia, in which California has no competitor @ Into sunny 

groves move the pickers. Gloved, they clip each orange, place 

it in a canvas sack, gently transfer their burdens to field boxes. 

There must be no bruise on the golden rinds to start decay @ By 

truck now, to the packing house, to be washed in warm water, 

dusted under soft brushes; rinsed under a clear, cold shower; 

air-washed on the way to the graders; automatically weighed, 

waxed, counted, sized @ Dressed in tissue and packed in ship- 

ping boxes, the fruit disappears into precooling rooms, storage 

’ co the railroad man @ Railroads do not eat oranges. 


five 


the 


to 


honor 
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field, 


Publie works put 


construction 


rooms, or refrigerator cars —“reefers,’ 
But America could not eat its oranges without railroads. Most of the golden treasure would 


rot in the groves were it not for their precooling plants to remove the field heat, their thou- 
sands of “reefers,” regulating transit temperatures, their icing plants, 

their refrigeration experts at strategic points, their swift freight 

schedules to the four corners of the land. 


@ Incredible is our national consumption of citrus fruit. The 1936-1937 Cali- 
fornia Navel orange crop alone, excellent in volume and quantity, is estimated at 
14,469,000 boxes, averaging 200 to the box ® And to the shipper of California 
citrus fruits the Santa Fe is an honored and familiar name. To us, in 1935, he 
entrusted 816,500 tons of his oranges, grape-fruit, lemons and limes. Toward his 
distant markets, hundreds or thousands of miles away, 44.1% of all his citrus 


Uregon led the country in this class 


gain over 19% 


crops moved via Santa Fe. 
«++ to the consumer, big or little 


with a 


| passenger car sales, 
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1937 AUTOMOTIVE 


ALMANAC - Canada’s Treaty 
Fourth edition ready soon. All facts and ¢ 
figures (1929-1936) on America’s greatest 
industry. Invaluable to everyone interested New pact between Dominion 
in any way in motor vehicles. 150 pages, | and Great Britain should per- 
11x15, spiral-bound. Order today, $3 post- 3 
paid or $6 with one year's subscription to | mit new bargains with U. s. 
AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS 
1648 NEW CENTER BLDG., DETROIT OrrawA—The new Anglo-Canadian 


trade pact effective Feb. 26 continues 


cost 


for three years the general provisions 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRINTS AVAILABLE of the 1932 Ottawa pact with enlarge- 


To meet the demand for reprints, we have ordered a 
second printing of the article, “Public Relations—First ments making for immediate freer trade 
in the Order of Business’’, that appeared in the Jan- 

wary 23rd Business Week. Quantities of ten or less of between Canada and Great Britain. The 
the reprints are available to Business Week readers upon goodwill of British interests, withheld 


quest. Quantiti f more than ten will be billed at = . 
from the old pact, is secured for the 


of press work. Address requests to Promotion De- 


partment, Business Week, 330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. new through more generous concessions 


* IN 1956 * 


| 
| 
| 


business for this Company 


Assets gained 8.87°% over the previous year | 
making a total of $796,393,304. Liabilities | 
totaled $721,196,887 on December 31, | 
1936, including legal reserve of $655,797,- 
513 on policies in force on that date; also 
including reserve for 1937 dividends of 


Income of $193,089,958 was the highest in 
the Company’s history. 


Insurance in force at the end of the year 
totaled $3,815,663,270, a record for the 


Company. 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were $84,754,313. 


Surplus resources increased to a total of 
$75,196,417. This includes contingency 
reserve of $25,000,000 and general surplus 


Fe INSURANCE 


HANCOCK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS GUY W. COX, President 


the seventy-fourth year of | 


$17,446,614. | 


fund of $50,196,417. | 


MARCH €. i937 


by Canada. At the same time, 
reduction in the 1932 list of (yea 
margins of preferences on British, 
without injury to British trad« 
Canada larger bargaining grou: 
extension of trade pacts with (>): 
States and other countries. 

Canadian reaction to the pact 
most unanimously favorable, pra 
the only protest being from text 
terests a for these support is | 
in quarters usually sympathetic. 


Where Canada Gains 


Main benefits to Canada are th: 
ing of the 1932 concessions in the Brit. 
ish market on about $500,000, 
Canadian goods, free entry for § 
000,000 of goods on which foreiys 
tries pay duty and fixed pret 
margins on $200,000,000. Canada has 
increased exports to Great Brit 
hundreds of millions under these co; 
cessions in five years. For five year 
mouthpieces of British interests 
complained that the Bennett 193 
gain was one-sided; now both the ( 
servative and Liberal press in England 
approve the pact. 

Canada bought the continuation of 
the actual concessions and the goodwi!| 
with increased advantages for Britis! 
goods in the Canadian market. The, 
concessions are in the form of lowered 
duties on British goods rather than ; 
creased duties on foreign goods, as i: 
1932. They apply to goods of whic 
$30,000,000 were imported last 
It is figured Britain will benefit by 
least $6,000,000 in increased trad 
thereby. 

Goods principally affected are 
tiles and iron and steel products. ( 
in former preference duties rang 
to 40%, but mainly are moderate. Spe 
cific duties, obnoxious to British inte: 
ests, are largely eliminated. The etiec 
is to place British goods on a better 
competitive basis with Canadian goods 

Considered important is the redu 
tion from 215 to 91 in the number of 
tariff items on which fixed margins ot 
preference on British goods were 
frozen. 


Budget Changes Duties 

Tariff changes in last week's budget 
outside the pact affect some items of 
trade with United States. The specific 
duty of 114¢ per lb. on cotton clothing 
under the intermediate tariff (applying 
to the U.S.) is removed, affecting 
about $3,000,000 of imports from 
across the border. The 714% inter 
mediate tariff on plates for magazines 
is removed. The intermediate 25% 
duty on plate glass is cut to 20%. Elec 
tric shavers are reduced from 10©; on 
intermediate tariff to the free list. Well: 
drilling machinery, certain classes ot 
steel tubing, forged rolls for rolling 
steel, previously under intermediate 
duties of 2714%, are now free. 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Business Week’s Foreign Editor reports from Leipzig 
Trade Fair on Europe’s new products and on Ger- 
many’s new plans to increase trade with United States. 


Lewzic (Cable)—Leipzig is especially gay this week because of an unprecedented 
influx of buyers but Germany as a whole appears more sober than two years ago. 
There are few school children and few soldiers marching in the streets. One sees 
the Nazi salute less often except when officials are present. The first burst of 


enthusiasm, with its many public de- 
monstrations, has subsided but the grip 
of Nazism on the country is apparently 
as strong as ever. 

People are not complaining despite 
the occasional discomforts. Whatever 
the reaction to the new Four-Year Plan, 
there is no doubt that it will be carried 
out, though it is bound to regiment 
the big industries more than in the 
ast. Such orders as the recent one 
from Hitler, that a really cheap auto- 
mobile must be produced within the 
next two years or the government will 
step in, indicates the determination to 
accomplish certain aims. 

While a good and economical substi- 
tute material, if found, would replace 
American cotton here, it seems now 
that American companies will most 
likely be affected first by the new drive 
for synthetics. So far, though Germany 
has greatly increased her production of 
natural and synthetic oil, imports have 
not declined because of the huge new 
demand from great numbers of new 
car owners. This may continue for a 
few years but if the Four-Year Plan 
works, Germany will soon be able to 
supply most of the light oils. 


New Trading Office in U.S, 


The most significant news uncovered 
this week is the report that Germany 
will very soon set up a trading office 


in New York to expedite business be- 
tween the two countries. Details are 
not yet revealed but well-informed 
officials in Berlin declared that the 
organization is virtually ready to func- 
tion, that it will be prepared to handle 
through one central office, a large vol- 
ume of anticipated new business be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 

This fits into other reports that Ger- 
man officials are prepared to discuss 
fixed exchange rates and guarantee pay- 
ments in foreign exchange on short 
term bills if some concessions to Ger- 
man exporters are made in the States. 
Also, it is not out of line with Wash- 
ington’s vigorous efforts to find new 
markets for agricultural products—cot- 
ton, fruit, lard, Scensanll recent moves 
by the Export-Import Bank to encour- 
age deals in such products. 

War in Europe seems more remote 
just now than it does from America. 
No one seems to expect any new provo- 
cative move, bluffing and bar- 
gaining will continue. 

Times Square in New York on New 
Year’s Eve is not more crowded than 
the streets of Leipzig this week. More 
people are attending the Leipzig Trade 
Fair than during any of the previous 
seven exhibitions. 

The fair is strikingly international 
this year. Of nine thousand exhibitors, 


EXPONENT OF WU. §&. 
METHODS—In the appoint- 
ment of Valery Ivanovitch 
Mezhlauk (left) to succeed 
the late Gregory K. Ordjoni- 
kidze as Soviet commissar 
of heavy industry foreign 
observers see a possible re- 
vival of the close industrial 
cooperation between the 
United States and the U.S, 
S.R., for as a former buyer 
for Amtorg Mezhlauk nego- 
tiated many contracts with 
American industrialists and 
as recent chairman of the 
State Planning Commission 
he fostered the study and 
adoption of American meth- 
ods throughout Soviet indus- 
try. As vice premier, he is 
second in authority within 
the constitutional govern- 
ment only to M. I. Kalinin 
(right), president of the 
central executive committee. 


Sorfote 


Special Report 


Business Week's Foreign Editor, in 
Moscow as this issue reaches read 
ers, reports here on the 
industrial situation and on Furopean 
business conditions in 
they appear from the vantage point 
of the Leipzig Fair, where Con- 
tinental business leaders and buyers 
from all over the world gathered 
this week. The answer to, “What's 
| mew at the Fair?” is an important 
part of the story. 

This is the first of a series of such 
special reports which he will cable 
and wireless from European busi- 
ness and financial centers until he 
returns to his desk in April. In 
these he will summarize his _first- 
hand impressions, give readers the 
results of with Euro- 
pean prior to 
sailing. 

These reports, replacing 
the usual lead to Business Abroad, 
will be followed, as in this issue, by 
the regular dispatches from Busi- 
ness Week's foreign correspondents. 


German 


general as 


comcrences 
leaders arranged 


weekly 


nearly one thousand are from 22 for 
eign countries, Czechoslovakia alone 
having sent 133 Austria 
Italy and Japan are well represented 
Twenty-six Brazilian firms entered the 
fair as a result of Germany's new tradk 
drive in that country. Last year barely 
half as many foreign firms participated. 


exhibits. 


Crowds of Buyers 


To view the exhibits 278,000 buyers 
have come to this old city—33,000 of 
them from 74 foreign countries. Practi 
cally every home has converted itself 
into a small hotel. Guests are sleeping 
in the dining rooms and even in kitch 
ens. Hotels are booked solid and visit 
ors are commuting from nearby Berlin 
and Dresden. Restaurants serve meals 
continuously. 

Orders booked at the fair cannot yet 
be estimated but officials point out that 
business worth $200,000,000 was writ- 
ten last year, $50,000,000 of this being 
for export. They point out that 10°; 
more space was sold this year in the 
important engineering section where 
each new order adds significantly to 
the total value of the fair business 

In 17 halls of the great engineering 
fair are outstanding new trends in ma 
chine design. Different exhibits dis 
play the concentration of controls on 
a single machine, increased use of hy- 
draulic feeders which provide an in- 
finite variation of speeds and greater 
efficiency. There is a marked use of 
more dials and gauges to indicate speed 
and pressure. Speeding up of all ma 
chines, particularly lathes and shapers, 
is evident. Finally there appears a 
distinct trend toward better lighting at 
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working points on all machines. In 
addition, it is obvious that Germany ts 
concentrating on machines for general 
use, a necessity for an “emergency.” 

One innovation in the engineering 
section this year is a Colonial and 
Tropical Engineering Hall where ma- 
chinery built especially for use in hot 
or humid countries is displayed. The 
Reich Colonial Political Bureau has ar- 
ranged many exhibits to show the ad- 
vantages to Germany of a return of her 
African colonies. Prominently  dis- 
played are wall maps. Pacific islands 
are significantly not mentioned. 

Methods of refining minerals and of 
handling agricultural products are dis- 
played, with German machines actually 
performing the work. Extraction of 
oil from peanuts and sesame is inter- 
esting. There are all kinds of fabrics 
made from ramie. 

Trucks are featured less at the fair 
than in Berlin's automobile show last 
week. There was a remarkable line of 
variations in motorcycles, cheaper to 
buy and operate, but no real accom- 
plishment in genuinely cheap cars. 

In the 23 halls of the merchandising 
section of the fair are exhibits of every- 
thing from new music typing machines 
to new packaging products. A develop- 
ment in transparent wrapping is Run- 
colit. It will be used beginning next 
month by one of the largest German 
distributors of tea and coffee for dis- 
play packages in its 4000 outlets. 

With buyers from all over the world, 
placing orders now for the Christmas 
trade, it is safe to say that toys will go 
definitely military. fasteners 
will be used on work and sport shoes. 
Electric frying pans will join the galaxy 
of electrical gadgets for the weekend 
camp or the midnight scrambled egg 
party. Smart shops will soon be show- 
ing novelty candles put up like flowers. 

American buyers are impressed with 
the strict adherence to the modern in 
all textile and craft designs. They pre- 
dict a new popularity among smartest 
shops this year for delicately hand- 
painted glassware, ornamental pottery, 
bold modern designs in upholstery ma- 
terials. For hotels and _ restaurants, 
Siemens, German electrical producer, 
showed a new round stove to be set 
in the middle of the kitchen. 

A novelty not part of the fair is the 
rise of Coca-Cola. This drink, in- 
troduced to beer-conscious Germany 
only recently, seems as popular with 
German as with American visitors. It 
is sold in bottles by girl vendors in all 
parts of the fair. Trolleys carry huge 
Coca-Cola advertisements. 

Despite trade and currency complica- 
tions, Leipzig gives evidence this week 
that business men in many countries 
are finding it possible to do an interna- 
tional business and are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to display their 
lines at this world marketplace. 
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Ostrich Debt | 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission this week brought to light 
the unorthodox state of Germany's 
financial affairs when it revealed 
that the Reich government had a 
$2,000,000,000 (5,000,000,000 gold 
Reichmarks) secret debt, which 
fiscal agencies refused to acknow!l- 
edge because the obligations are not 
due. 

The attitude of the German gov- | 
ernment resembles that of an ostrich | 
which buries its head at the ap- 
proach of an unpleasantness. The 
“unrecorded indebtedness” has been 
incurred (1) in anticipation of fu- 
ture taxes (2) for the employment- 
creation program, and (3) for 
highway construction. The Reich 
protests that, since the obligations 
are to paid out of taxes in 1938 
and 1939, the debt does not as yet 
exist—which would be tantamount 
to the U.S. Government's denying 
the existence of part or all of its 
short-term debt, such as Treasury 
bills. 

Occasion for the SEC observations 
on the financial affairs of Germany | 
was the registration of $69,000,000 
3© dollar bonds to be used to re- 


fund unpaid coupons and other 
interest claims against the Reich. 
Refusal of Germany to make a | 


statement on its “unrecorded debt” 
was not considered sufficient reason 
to bar the listing. As a practical 
matter, the SEC felt that the only 
chance American holders had to get 
“something of value” immediately 
was to permit the _ registration. 
Therefore, the SEC “overlooked” 
the German government's intransi- 
geance, but felt compelled to make | 
a statement on the country’s condi- 
tion, so that American holders of | 
German securities or acceptors of | 
the new obligations would under- | 
stand what they were getting. 
The SEC pointed out that internal | 
funded debt amounted to 11,600,- 
000,000 RM; that internal floating 
debt reached 2,900,000,000 RM; | 
that the secret debt aggregated | 
5,000,000,000 RM—a total of 19,- 
500,000,000 RM. Converted into 
gold dollars, with a mark valued 
at 40¢, the internal debt would 
aggregate $7,800,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the report observed the pres- 
ence of 6,300,000,000 RM ($2,500,- 
000,000 of short-term foreign in- 
| debtedness. Besides which there is 
| well over $1,000,000,000 of long- 
term foreign debt. 


Germany 


BERLIN (Cable)—The effectuation of 
international control in the Spanish 
arena has relaxed immediate tension. 
However, the long-range armament 
race acquires new momentum through 
the stupendous Italian and other pro- 
grams. 

Indications are that, compelled by 
pressing needs, the German govern- 
ment may soon shift its imports from 
armament materials to materials for ex- 
port industries, notably textiles. Foreign 
orders would relieve a strained ex- 
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change situation. A decree de! 
prohibiting quotations of forei, 
curities on German bourses, 
with the previous ban on thei ; 
without governmental permission 

the Reichsbank a monopolist buyer fo; 
these securities and enables it to d 
terms to sellers. The Reichsbank 
edly avails itself of this posit 
quietly buying foreign  securitic 
selling them unostentatiously 

thus replenishing its foreign ex 
reserves, 

German steel interests are al 
at Dutch, Swedish, and Norw 
plans for construction of their own ro 
ing mills but assert that the plants 
not be ready earlier than 18 months 
and, therefore, will be unable to re. 
lieve the present steel shortage. 

The Buna Co., capitalized at 3 
000 marks, has been formed to produce 
Buna, the new synthetic rubber. | 
shares will be taken by I. G. Farbeni: 
dustrie, the German chemical 
However, Buna is not expected to he 
come an important market factor before 
late 1938. 


France 


PARIS (Wireless) — Another  scrious 
treasury situation is marching to a cli- 
max. Symptoms are feverish sessions 
on the Bourse, a weakness of rentes 
and persistently high rates on s 
term margin money which make inves. 
tors increasingly cautious. 

Retail activities reflect the uncertain 
ties. The Paris department stores 
ported a decline in turnover for | 
ruary, due partly to seasonal recessions 
The substantial rise in January was 
more a result of higher prices than ir 
creased demand. 

The Chamber voted a govern: 
bill for price control which is now 
before the Senate. The measure would 
institute special “price courts” where 
unjustifiable price increases would be 
punished with heavy fines. 

The Senate rejected a bill to prolong 
the government's full tariff powers. It 
feared that agriculture might be sacri 
ficed for industry by the present regime. 

Meanwhile, the hunt for loans goes 
not so well. The government's nego- 
tiations with Amsterdam for a new 
short-term advance of 2,000,000,000 
francs apparently has fallen through 


Great Britain 


LONDON (Cable)—Britain starts 2 
new move in behalf of the depressed 
areas whose plight moved King Edward 
VIII to indiscreet comment. Against 
all conservative tradition, the govern- 
ment will back new industries in long- 
idle regions of Wales, Cumberland, 
Durham, Lancashire. 

Commissioners for the distressed 
areas will contribute toward income and 
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Straight through the advanced 1937 
line in every capacity range ... and 
in standard and “cab-over-engine” 
models ... GMC trucks have the abil- 
ity to work hard and the capacity 
for the long-continued low cost oper- 
ation which owners have a right 
to expect from trucks built by the 
world’s largest builder of commercial 


vehicles exclusively 


... Stream-styling— 
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with GMC’s exclusive “dual-tone” 
color design—gives these trucks a 
modern, capable appearance shared 
by no others ... If your business needs 
trucks which are truck-built for hard 
work—designed and constructed for 
peak economy—and styled to reflect 
credit upon your operations—inspect, 
compare, test and then buy GMC]! 


QUALITY AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
AVERAGE 


Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF 


YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Wide World 
EXTENDS CANADIAN MARKET—W. L. 
Mackenzie King, prime minister of the 
Dominion, signed a three-year trade treaty 
with Great Britain, obtaining free entry of 
$250,000,000 worth of exports into the 
British market. The new pact takes the 
place of the present five-year agreement. 


local taxes, and rents for an_ initial 
period of five years to stimulate new 
activities that will provide jobs. In 
some localities, capital subscriptions 
will be made for utility corporations. 
The provisional loaning fund will be 
£2,000,000. 

These aids are in addition to the 
diversion of work under the rearma- 
ment program which already has helped 
some. (Since 1934 unemployment in 
these areas has dropped about 26%.) 
War developments include a £6,000,- 
000 shell-filling factory in Lancashire 
and an explosives plant costing about 
the same amount in South Wales. 

The British Industries Fair reports 
record attendance and orders. Provin- 
cial trade is looking up, the best indi- 
cator being an 8.9 increase in bank 
clearings for February after a 7.8% 
increase for January over December. 
There is general satisfaction over the 
Canadian trade agreement. 

Public sentiment is firmly set against 
Ambassador von Ribbentrop’s demand 
for a restoration of German colonies. 
Hitler is said to be operating in Eu- 
rope’s financial markets to hasten the 
French treasury crisis, in order to force 
French acceptance of his colonial de- 
mands. 


Canada 


OrrawA—The main feature of Finance 
Minister Dunning’s budget last week 
was the Anglo-Canadian trade pact, re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue (p. 58). 
Tariff revisions outside the pact were 
few, all downward, mostly in the inter- 
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mediate tariff (applying to the United 
States under treaty). The budget state- 
ment showed Canada as the fourth ex- 
porting nation in 1936. Exports, 
passing $1,000,000,000, were 23% 
over 1935 and about equalled 1929 vol- 
ume. Total trade improvement was 
207, compared with an 8% world 
average. The credit balance on mer- 
chandise and tourist business was $600,- 
000,000. Increase in trade with the 
United States under the new treaty, ex- 
cluding gold, totaled 22°7, being 26% 
in exports, 18% in imports. 

Other budget items: no_ taxation 
changes; civil service depression-sal- 
ary-cut rescinded; total detcit reduced 
from $160,000,000 to $87,000,000; 
balanced budget forecast for next year; 
Minister Dunning’s warning against 
speculative boom (Bank of Canada 
might move to divert flow of money 
from speculative channels) ; suggestion 
to limit easy money period approach- 
ing. 

Lake Sulphide Pulp Co. (with Brit- 
ish, American, Canadian capital) has 
secured pulpwood concessions from 
Ontario, will build a $6,000,000 sul- 
phide plant this year in northern On- 
tario. 


Soviet Union 


Moscow (Cable)—Valerian Mezlauk, 
newly appointed Soviet Commissar for 
Heavy Industry, is the best ssible 
choice. He has been head of the gov- 
ernment’s plan for the past three years 
and is well known to American and 
British industrialists as a result of his 
economic studies abroad. Major out- 
lines of the third Five-Year Plan which 
the Kremlin is expected to announce 
this month are cooled to Mezlauk. 
This year is likely to see an expan- 
sion of Soviet imports from the United 
States of machinery and machine-build- 
ing equipment. Import organizations 
will comb the United States and other 
countries for the latest technical im- 
rere in order to modernize 
viet industry. ’ 


FOR THE TAX-COLLEC.- 
TOR—To assess import 
duties, Cuban customs men 
will weigh in gasoline and 
oil on the largest liquid 
seales ever built, capable of 
handling a volume of 27,500 
lb. a minute with an error 
of less than 1/10%. Flexi- 
ble 12-inch Thiokol hose, 
which conveys the gas and oil 
to two large floating tanks 
mounted on scale levers, and 
leakless valve seat dises of 
the same material, offer a 
minimum resistance to the 
delicate movement of the 
scales and insure instantane- 
ous control over the liquid 
flow. Scales built by the 
Richardson Seale Mfg. Co. 


Self-sufficient in aluminun 
since 1935, the Soviet Uni 
spurt during 1937 in prod 
nickel and antimony. It 
cease importation of these 
year. 

Latin America 


NATIONALIZATION of Mexici 
dustry steadily progresses. O; 
the Mexican Supreme Court \ 
leases held by Mexican Eagle 
sidiary of Royal Dutch Shell. 
involved was not of great 
the precedent established by 
sion is of the utmost import 
President Cardenas does : 
the high court irritations whi 
the occupant of the White H 
present Mexican Supreme ( 
elected with the Cardenas 
serve the same six years. No 
surprised when it overruled 
court to void the Mexican Ea 
The decision held that the 
offered insufficient proof of | 
leasing. The lands (about 4,° 
revert to the government oil 
Other companies expect simi! 
against their holdings. 
Dutch Shell is the most 
company operating in Mexi 
ican subsidiaries of New Jers« 


ard, Sinclair, and other Amer: 


a 


porations are in the field. The - ve 


ment drive against foreign « 


began years ago, causing a di: 


in Mexican activities and greater i: 


est in more hospitable Venezuc! 


A few days after the court 


the government - controlled Pe 
Company of Mexico (Petromex) ° 


dissolved to make room for 
concern which is expected 
ultimate nationalization. 


On Tuesday President 


irden 


clinched matters by an executive de 


making himself oil dictator. 


turn over to a new General Adminis 
tion of National Petroleum al! fede: 
reserves and foreign leases that 

expire. The agency is under complet 


presidential control. 
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Money and the Markets 


Steel developments stimulate the securities markets. 
Outlook in steel industry is rosy, though near-term 
earnings won't fully reflect the higher prices. Infla- 
tionary danger generally overlooked. 


<> far as the securities markets were concerned, this was another all-steel week. 
There may have been a lot of news, including the first segment of the boost in 
Federal Reserve member bank reserves, but steel alone could attract more than 
~ssing notice. Everything was overshadowed by the booming market in these 


62 


The major pitfall to statisticians is 
that first quarter earnings are not going 
to reflect fully the Jan. 1 mark ip in 
prices because of forward buying at 
1936 quotations. On the other hand, 
the wage increase at the first of the 
year has been fully effective the whole 
time. The same situation is going to 
be encountered in the second quarter 
Price rises that have just been posted 
will cover only a part of second quarter 
deliveries, but the new wage scale will 
apply to every working day 

Nevertheless, the steel companies 


de hares, the best rate of operations in got into the black in a big way late 
e industry since October, 1929, and last year, profit margins have been 
e signing with John Lewis Commit- Roving *“S.Man” further inc reased, operations now are 
for Industrial Organization (along up to 85°, and backlogs of orders are 
ith price increases and a pay rise). Appointment of bulging. With the 
Call attention of a marketeer to a into effect next month there is little 
ice gain in carloadings, to a report doubt that there will be a scramble for 
mission. S-men” being the title | 
a Germany's “secret” debts, to near the stock traders apply to commis- labor if present schedules are main 
cord automobile production. He'll sion investigators, selection of one tained (or increased, as the more opti- 
wer: “Uh huh; boy, oh boy, there’s to tour the exchange front might mistic predict). 
new high on Steel!” _ awe the timid. But this idea is said : ; 
When United States Steel opens on | to be mostly good will. Pig Iron Scarce 
vo successive days at new peak levels Primarily, SEC wants to maintain Day by day new factors are entering 
r the recovery on blocks of 10,000 _ closer contact with the smaller ex- to sustain price and production. Pig 
ares, the stock markets don’t worry || changes; wants to know more | iron is scarce and a shortage is in pros 
out anything. They don't give a | intimately their problems and com- 
| plaints. At the same time, however, mt 
ught to the acute unsettlement a | there is no concealing that the com- | and while this is considerably short of 
Ml eck ago. They think only of the kind =} mission would check up to see how | the total it is doubtful if many more 
f money that buys 10,000 Steel at the | regulations are being enforced. The can be fired economically. Steel sé rap 
pening on Tuesday at 115}—$1,155,- | SEC, among other things, is margin prices are above $20 a ton, the highest 
, 00—and another 10,000 at Wednes- policeman for the Federal Reserve. since 1925. England has placed pig 
day's gong at 120}—$1,205,000. iron on the “free list’ and has reduced 
Now duties on a long list of iron and steel 
: Big Steel's common stock is up 50 products. Belgium probably will get 
Those were about the fanciest trans- from the quotations prevailing at the more of the British business than the 
d tions in point of value since the late start of this year; it’s selling at pretty United States, but our exports have 
» mented “new era” days. And what's close to three times the 1936 low of been mounting steadily and seem sure 
xh re, they represent a lot more cash 46%. Shares of other important com- to go still higher. 
not than similar purchases would have re- panies in the industry have been doing Effects of a steel market such as this 
ired back in 1928 and 1929. Mar- just about as well. The woods are full are far reaching. Right at the start of 
ins now are 55° of the market price; of rosy estimates on what the steel this week the sharp rise in U.S. Steel 
Carden ght and ten years ago margin on U.S. companies will show in earnings for snapped the market out of what had 
ve decredqamSteel at present quotations would have _ the first quarter and for the year. None been a very touchy spot. Just how 
He ' een about $20 a share. of them are to be taken too seriously. touchy may be judged from the fact 
In ints 
wool _$TOCKS DAY BY DAY BONDS DAY BY DAY 
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world 


it’s 
Washington 
investigators generally want to hear from 


AGAIN—Whether 


domestic finance, 


CALLED 


affairs or 


the House of Morgan. This week Partner 
Thomas W. Lamont testified on the Morgan 
part in the Van Sweringen railroad empire. 


that scores of issues couldn’t make im- 
portant headway even with this leader- 
ship. On top of that, the rise in Steel 
added juicy profits to most of the in- 
vestment trust portfolios, padded the 
anchor to windward of thousands of 
individual investors, and helped a few 
corporate investors such as_ Allied 
Chemical which held 240,000 shares of 
Steel at last report. Of equal importance 
is the effect on business confidence. 

Not that business didn’t see the basic 
factors. Quite aside from all the favor- 
able news from the steel industry, the 
aaron are full of rosy reports. 
March automobile production is ex- 
pected to be the best for any month 
in history excepting 1929's three best, 
and may come close to 600,000 units. 
Car loadings, as a percentage of sea- 
sonal expectancy, are the highest of 
the recovery. Electric energy output has 
widened its gain over last year’s record 
figures to 13.7%. 


It May Be Inflationary 


It may be that the much discussed 
“spiral of inflation” is whirling things 
out of hand—that it’s control the boom 
now or never—but, if so, few are talk- 
ing about it. Commodity prices have 
soared, but consumer prices haven't 
had time to catch up and there's al- 
ways the hope that bigger volume will 
hold the uhienate price level down. 
Purchasing power, except for the factor 
of lost wages during strikes, is going 
up every day. 

Yet there is no premonitory tighten- 
ing in the money market. Banks posted 
their 162° higher reserve require- 
ments the first of this week and there 
wasn’t even a ripple in loan rates. True, 
excess reserves of the New York banks 
sank further than had been expected. 
Late last month the metropolitan insti- 
tutions were about $850,000,000 over; 
Mar. 2 it was down to $435,000,000. 
Allowing for out-of-town withdraw- 
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als, it had been expected that the New 
York banks would still have about 
$500,000,000 excess, but it would seem 
that interior banks pulled out more 
than had been anticipated. This could 
mean that they were preparing for the 
May 1 boost of another 163°. It could 
mean that they were just getting ready 
for the hoped-for rise in business bor- 
rowing. Or it could mean that this 
first half of the rise in reserve require- 
ments had pressed them beyond expec- 
tations, aa that there might be an 
appreciable squeeze when the second 
jump comes along. For the latter con- 
tingency, watch the call money and 
bankers’ acceptance markets. 
First-of-the-month transfers and So- 
cial Security payments (these are 
mounting) also were reflected in the 
banking statistics of the last few days. 
The next flurry will come on _ the 
Mar. 15 tax payment date, and the 
Treasury is also coming along with its 
$500,000,000 note refinancing, but 
this latter involves no new money. In- 
cidentally, it’s the first time the New 
Deal has come to a Mar. 15 financing 
date without asking new money. 
There was another Supreme Court 
decision on gold contracts this week, 
but it was of more interest to those 
legalistically inclined than to the finan- 
cial community. By the same 5-4, 
with the same judges concurring in the 
majority and the identical members 
dissenting, the high court again upheld 


REASON TO SMILE—Story of 


ex-manufacturer of bicycles took * 


and ran 


utilities was told by 
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Harrison 


husband of the best-dressed woma 


world, to the SEC investment trust | 


the right of Congress to knock 
gold payment clause in contract 
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Here Comes That Sugar Tax 


Roosevelt asks excise of 75c a hundred pounds, with 
sliding benefits to favor small farmer. 


wage-and-hour standards, and ban on child labor. 


PLANS for an excise on sugar (BI”— 
Jan23'37,p29) boiled down to a vir- 
tual certainty this week when President 
Roosevelt asked Congress for a levy of 
not less than 75¢ a hundred pounds. 
Legislation, prepared in advance, was 
hurriedly brought forward and the 
country was fairly on the way toward 
a broadened sugar program which asks 
more money for the farmer, protection 
for the consumer, and safeguards for 
labor. 
The President’s message urged the 
following principal provisions: 
Extension of the quota system of 
domestic production and imports. 
An excise of 3¢ a lb. to raise ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 annually. 
Sliding-scale federal benefit payments 
to favor the small farmer. 
Protection of consumers 
higher quotas, if necessary. 
Uniform wage and hour standards 
and a ban on child labor. 
The only hurdle for the plan seems to 
Cuba’s trade treaty. That froze 
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However, according t 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney of 
sponsor of the program in the 
house, the excise as now devised 
a processing tax but a tax upon © 
ketings and will not, therefore, ! 
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oo¢ earlier in the year—refiners still 
- confident that they will be out of 
ocket for part of the tax. 

‘ Another point worrying the trade is 
e applicability of the excise to manu- 
durers’ floor stocks. Big refiners 
‘ly in the year in many cases sold 
ir big customers full 1937 supplies 
» about 4.80¢ to 4.85¢ a lb. While 
en. O'Mahoney’s bill doesn’t levy a 
or tax, he points out that the excise 
comes effective, as the bill is now 
drafted, Apr. 1.” That leaves it up to 
efners and their customers to work 


ule 


(Cuts Deeper in Cuba 


When it comes to the Cuban com- 
inies (in whose stocks and bonds the 
,merican market is substantially inter- 
ed) it is generally agreed that the 
ise will have a large influence on 
mings. In addition to the new tax, 
ere is the existing tariff of 0.9¢ a lb. 
Now, to the tariff of 90¢ a hundred 
st be added 75¢ for this tax. 
Where a tax of 75¢ a cwt. must 
me out of the domestic price, both 
e tax and the tariff, or $1.65, will 
me off what Cuba gets for its raw 
gar production. Thus, as the tax 
depressed the domestic to 

own to 


out 3.30¢ a Ib., Cuban is 
wt 2.40¢. As President Roosevelt's 
that 1935 average 


indicated 

prices for Cuba (which were 2.33¢ a 
) should be the goal, this is appar- 
tly O. K. with Washington. State 
epartment trade treaty negotiators had 
ook at the program, and apparently 
ve given it their blessing. 


essage 


labor Plan Voluntary 


Questions of constitutionality of va- 
us points aren't popular topics of 
versation. While the proposed mini- 
m wage and maximum hour stand- 
1s, as well as the ban on child labor, 
obviously vulnerable in court, 
thods of enforcement are awaited. 
ne arises to challenge the President's 
€ statement: 
An industry which desires the pro- 
tion afforded by a quota system, or 
riff, should be expected to guarantee 
tit will be a good employer.” Which 
ld seem to imply that voluntary 
pliance is expected. 
On the validity of the excise, lawyers 
nagreed. There is small doubt that 
ises can be levied on commodities, 
1 the processing tax stigma has been 
efully removed from the new im- 
As to the method of distributing 
proceeds, however, there is some 
ment. Many attorneys feel pass- 
: $50,000,000 or $55,000,000 back 
sugar producers is discriminatory. 
The sliding-scale benefit payment 
a, as outlined in Sen. O'’Mahoney’s 
would allow 70¢ a cwt. for pro- 
ets of 250 tons or less. Those 
wing from 250-500 tons would get 
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684¢; 500-1,500, 
624¢; 6,000-12,000, 
000, 574¢; 


1,500-6,000, 

60¢; 12,000-30,- 
over 30,000, 50¢. 

When the President recommended 
that no reduction should be made in 
off-shore producers’ proportion of the 
domestic market, he apparently quashed 
the bill of Sen. John H. Overton (Lou- 
isiana) asking 29°7-33°% increase in 
quotas for domestic beet and cane pro 
d However, the O'Mahoney bill 
proposes to lop 100,000 tons off the 
Philippines’ quota, representing P. 
proximately the excess over the Islanc 
duty-free allotment. This is expected 
to be reapportioned, largely to Louisi- 
ana and a bit for Florida. As the beet 
areas haven't filled their quotas in re- 
cent years, cane producers will probably 
split up this deficiency quota. 


ucers, 


Federal Funds—For $3.47 a bank 
can buy for one day $1,000,000 of re- 
serves at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. That $3.47 represents in- 
terest at the rate of §° per annum. 
When member bank reserve require- 
ments rose 1627 on Mar. 1, there was 
some demand for this one-day reserve 
money. But the demand was not heavy 
enough to stiffen the cost; or possibly 
it might more aptly be said that the 
supply of reserves was so plentiful that 
the slight firming up in demand did 
not influence the rate. 

The market for federal funds is fairly 
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informal and has developed in recent 


years. One bank has a plethora of 1 
serves; another bank is short, tempo 
rarily. Rather than borrow from the 
Federal Reserve, the bank with a re 


serve deficiency can borrow for one day 
trom the institution with an excess. It 
is accomplished by o! 


an exchange 


checks. Bank A would give Bank Ba 
regular clearing house check for $1,000,- 
003.47 (which includes the interest) ; 


Bank B gives Bank A a 
check drawn on the 
Bank. 

Then Bank B presents that check at 
the Federal, receives an immediate 
credit of $1,000,000 to its account; and 
Bank A's account at the Federal 
debited accordingly. Then, when the 
regular clearings go through, the next 
day, Bank A receives its $1,000,000 
plus interest. It amounts to 
night, unsecured loan. 
of the operation 


$1,000,000 
Federal Reserve 


Is 


an over- 
The simplicity 
swapping of checks 
forecloses the possibility of renewal. If 
the Bank A wants federal funds for a 
second day it must reopen negotiations 
with the Bank B or it must try another 
institution, 

Purpose—tThe federal fund market 
enables a bank to buy today’s money 
with tomorrow's money. It adds to the 
fluidity of the money market and saves 
a bank the trouble of going through the 
formality of borrowing directly from 


Your 


borrowing capacity 
may be greater 
than you realize! 


For maximum loans at low rates—LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Open credit and signed orders do 
not measure your full borrowing ca- 
pacity, if you use LAWRENCE SySTEM. 

The amount of capital which you 
may obtain is based on the market 
value of your entire inventory. It may 
exceed usual limits 100 to 300% and 
loans are made at lowest available 
banking rates. A further important 


consideration is that the use of 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM does not inter- 
fere with normal manufacturing or 
marketing operations. 

If you can profitably use additional 
working capital, consult the nearest 
Lawrence office. Consideration will 
be given to any problem without ob- 
ligation. Address Department D-8. 


C reating Commodity Paper A gainst 1 nventory 


| AWRENCE 


SYSTEM 


A. T. Gipson, President 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.e CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.¢ BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bidg.e DALLAS: Santa Fe Bidg. 
HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bidg.e LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg.e SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street © PORTLAND, ORE: U. S. National Bank Building 
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Monthly Index 
Normal — 100 

1934 1935 1936 
66.0 634 728 
February ...... 65.8 63.1 69.1 , 
March . 644 63.7 68.1 
April ... 655 624 
May . 66.6 63.5 74.3 
June C61 63.5 741 
. 61.0 63.5 769 
August .... 58.7 66.3 77.4 
September .... 576 664 76.6 
October .... . $7.6 67.1 76.1 
December ...... 61.6 75.0 82.4 
Annual Average. 624 65.6 749 


ROUND-UP—For those who like their 
business statistics by months, Business 
Week presents a month-by-month average 
of its weekly index figures for 1934, 1935, 
and 1936. In the July 4, 1936, issue, these 
figures were carried back through 1929. 


the Reserve Bank in order to build up 
its reserves. 

Federal funds are usually bought and 
sold by individual negotiation between 
banks, though some dealers in securities 
and acceptances deal in federal funds, 
or act as intermediaries between a bank 
that is “short” and a bank that is 
“long” in reserves. As a practical matter, 
the rediscount rates of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks play a part in the activity 
in the federal funds market. 

Clearly, when federal funds can be 
had at 30%, it is much cheaper to buy 
them than to borrow at the rediscount 
rate of 130%. The rediscount rate is 
a ceiling on the price of federal funds. 
But on rare occasions, a bank which 
would prefer not to show a rediscount 
on its statement, may buy federal funds 
at a rate higher than the rediscount rate. 
In that way, the bank would avoid 
showing a loan or rediscount on its 
balance sheet. There would merely be 
an increase (on the liability side) in 
the item “Outstanding and Certified 
Checks.” And on the asset side, there 
would be a net addition to the item 
“Cash on hand, and in Federal Reserve 
and other banks.” 

2 
After Registering—Having fought 
the Public Utility Act for a year, North 
American Co. and subsidiaries recently 
registered. One purpose, presumably, 
was to facilitate refunding, and there 
is now additional evidence to that effect. 

An important Midwestern atfhiliate, 
Illinois Power & Light (controlled 
through North American Light & 
Power) proposes recapitalization to 
clear up preferred arrears, write down 
capital represented by the stocks, and 
simplify the setup through consolidation 
of subsidiaries. This all requires 
approval of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, as administrator 
of the law, and is believed to be pre- 
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liminary to refunding of $80,000,0C0 


to $100,000,000 of bonds and de- velop something that was not 


bentures bearing interest at 5-53%. 


Some comment has arisen from the were recently approached on 


fact that the recapitalization would 


reduce North American Light's direct Electric (one of the top Byll 
voting interest in Illinois Power from ing companies) and Middle WW . ( 


about 55% to 26%. While this would 
end out-and-out control, it would not it 
eliminate North American Light as in 


holding company for the Illinois con- recently emerged. The Willia: 
cern under the Public Utility Act. Any- of investment trusts, however diq; 


thing more than a 10° voting interest, 
with minor exceptions, makes a holding 
company in the eyes of the law. 


Incidentally—It may or may not have & 


been a coincidence that North American Gas & Electric ($650,000.00: ) 


Co. registered very shortly before Har- 


rison Williams was called before the SEC attempted to prove he 


SEC to testify on operations of invest- 
ment trusts which he controls. Mr. 


Williams is credited with occupying the constitutes control. Mr. Willi 


driver's seat in the North American 
system. As noted, the SEC administers 


the Public Utility Act as well as, at Labor’s Love Won—The ag 
resent, conducting an investigation of between railroad executives 


investment trusts. So Mr. Williams’ 
position when appearing before the com- 


mission must have been made easier by day stocks scrambled throug! 


North American's registration. 


The questions he was asked by the high in management-labor + 
SEC investigators weren't much differ- Both the unions and the co 


ent from those put to other witnesses. 
It was developed that, as a former man- 
ufacturer of bicycles, without experi- 
ence in the electrical field, Mr. Wil- 
liams put $2,072,000 into public utili- 
ties in 1906 and ran it up to a neat 


$680,000,000 before the crash. Under that one side or the other cannor s 


questioning, the witness contended that 
he didn’t think the rise in his personal 
fortunes anything extraordinary in view to 
of what was going on in those days. 
In the light of what happened to utility 


MARCH ¢ 6 
The commission investigators lit 
known—that the Williams Ke 1 
ject of getting into Standard THE Wath 
Tailors 
eadline 
(known as Middle West Utili: Show Bri 
was top Insull unit). The | pout us ! 
reorganization and the |a: 
WHEN th 
Run reach 
enter these pictures. mo 
In addition to the $750 Boy!” he 
North American system, Mr. gang | 
e has substantial holdings in Unit. 4 |), Rio and al 
Power ($530,000,000 outfit) P But that 
ewspaper, 
Detroit Edison ($350,000,00: The ife 
m. e 
more utilities than any man in . e Portug 
but ran into a hot argument o as not O 
American 
it’s 51%. terary WO 
Two Blac 
ut that, in 
ya repor 
unions on a new pension law 1 ¢ illustric 
helped railroad securities (on \\ ed: ore than 
anslated 
October tops), but also marked re very 
states. D: 
puenos Al 
agreed to support the legislatior rmation 
not to attack it in the courts. e to ad 
That assures that there wil! terary ach 
fight to have the act declared Fifty bo 
stitutional, unless Congress | rated. He 
clauses, provisions, and ame: t was his 
ho had ij 
ach. The pact is not final. Th ne feporee 
tiators must persuade their pi cuese bloo 
accept it. But the bene: ~ persuad: 
mutual, which is always a help. N luring the 
all the railroads need is to set nd took | 
revenge at 


values in the markets during the ‘20s, 
many will probably agree with him. 


question of wages and their labor pr 
lems for the year will be over. 


for one 1m; 
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rug National Association of Merchant 


{ane 
eadiine about the convention read: 
Show Bright Men's Wear.” But what 


bout us dopes ? 


WHEN the Gentleman on the Roving 
Run reached Rio de Janeiro he was in a 
wial mood, orally if not internally. 
Boy!” he wrote on a postcard to the 
ang up here, “did we roll down to 
Rio and also pitch!” 

But that was before he saw the Rio 
ewspaper, with his picture, and his 
ife’s, and what the paper said about 
im. He had someone translate it from 

e Portuguese. It turned out that he 
as not only “the well-known North 
American writer, author of the famous 
‘erary work known all over the world, 
Two Black Crows of the A. E. F.’,” 
ot that, in addition, when “interviewed 
y a reporter for A Noite, thus spoke 
e illustrious writer: ‘I have published 
ore than 50 books, which have been 
anslated into several languages and 

very well-known in the United 
States. During my stay at Rio and 
Buenos Aires, I am going to collect in- 
rmation and news that will enable 

i to add some new books to my 
terary achievement.’ ” 

Fifty books! All his joviality evapo- 
rated. He knew who had ribbed him. 
It was his pal on the boat, the fellow 
ho had interpreted between him and 
the reporter. All his hot neo-Portu- 
guese blood crying out for vengeance, 
¢ persuaded his pal into a crap game 
luring the voyage from Rio to B.A., 
nd took him for 150 bucks—getting 
revenge at the rate of three real bucks 
for one imaginary book. 


AnD this reminds us of the gambling 
tuation in Florida, which we investi- 
gated ocularly during our rambles there 
ist month. Florida thinks it needs 
ertain kinds of gambling for the tourist 
trade, but at the same time the thing 
st be carefully hedged about, in order 
keep the local population at work 
nd solvent. After long discussion, the 
gislature passed a law licensing slot 
nachines, 
_ The entrepreneurs made a mad rush 
for the slot-machine licenses, which 
ere limited in number. The books 
vere closed. No more licenses. And 
then it was discovered that some of the 
ws had found a loophole in the law. 
The law legalized slot-machines, pre- 
amably the ordinary kind in which the 
only action is the pulling of a lever. 
Sut in one large gambling-room we 
iw half a dozen machines to which 
roulette or crap games had been at- 
hed. You put a quarter in the ma- 
tune and get a roulette ball or a pair 
{ dice, and then, with the collabora- 


met in Philadelphia, and a 
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Editorially Speaking— 


tion of a house man, you get action of 
a kind the legislature didn't expect 
when it legalized slot machines. 


A MEMBER of the Alabama legislature 
proposes that lobbyists be required to 
wear distinctive uniforms. Why not 
put them on the state payroll and make 
them punch the clock ? 


THE Nizam of Hyderabad is the richest 


man in India, and, some say, in the 
world. He rules nearly 15,000,000 
subjects. The other day, when the 


silver jubilee of his reign was cele- 
brated, Hyderabad rang with ancient 
pomp, and Arab and African cavalry 
pranced and pirouetted, and nothing 
marred the immemorial ceremony. 
Nothing, except a taxi strike 

This possibility never occurred to the 
author of, “Oh, East is East and West 
is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” It would have spoiled his 
temper and his cocksureness. 


THE East, indeed, has gone so Western 
that Prof. Tai Shuang-chiu, of Shanghai, 
has had a hard job finding a wife who'd 
obey him, especially in matters of 
fashion. After divorcing two wives he 
has chosen one of his students, who de- 
voutly answered yes when he asked: 
“Will you obey your husband? Will 
you wear native-made dresses? Will 
you refrain from interfering with your 
husband's activities and not ask ques- 
tions?” 


AND now the obedient Mrs. Tai ought 
to give her husband a copy of Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter Morton's autobiog- 
raphy, ““A Woman Surgeon.” Rosalie 
Slaughter was a rebel from the start. 
She had to buck her parents’ opposition 
in order to study medicine more than 
40 years ago, when women doctors were 
rare. In 1906 she was going to get 
married. “I won't say ‘obey,’” she 
told the rector. He said, “You must.” 
“I won't.” Finally he said he'd con- 


sult the The wedding day 
came. “I have heard from the bishop,” 


said the rector at the church door: “you 
must say ‘obey.’”” Silence from Rosalie. 
The march up the aisle. The rector’s 
ritual words, to be repeated after him. 
Rosalie said clearly: “I will love, 
honor, cherish—but not obey.” And 
what could the poor rector do? 


SOMETHING ought to be done to stand- 
ardize the spelling of the name which 
appears as Katherine, Katharine, Cath- 
erine, Catharine, Kathryn, Cathrine, 
Cathryn, and Kathrine. 


WHEN the baseball season opens, will 
there be a sitdown strike after the 
first half of the seventh inning? 


HE KNOWS that sitting posture act- 
ually reflects one’s attitude toward 
life. You either sit erect and are men- 
tally alert or you slump in your seat, 
encourage fatigue and become “back 


Designed to make correct posture 
natural, the Harter Chair causes one to 
sit erect without effort. Correct posture 
improves health, relieves fatigue, in- 
creases efficiency and induces relaxa- 
tion. Try a Harter Chair free. Ask your 
office equipment dealer. 
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Speak Frankly, Mr. President! 


Amazed and alarmed at the stupen- 
dous opposition to his plan for pack- 
ing the Supreme Court, President 
Roosevelt is forced to seek popular 
support by a direct eee on the 
radio. Gone is that lighthearted con- 
fidence with which he tossed off his 
message to Congress, asking casually 
for power to remold the court after 
his own desire. Repeated triumphs 
had made him too sure of himself. 
He took another triumph for granted. 
And at first it seemed that he was 
right, but that was before the people 
were heard from. Their protest, 
their denunciation, ringing out with 
a fiery sincerity, penetrated to Wash- 
ington and shook the mighty citadel 
of Presidential power.” From the 
White House the President gazed 
apprehensively at Congress, and what 
he saw was a great cleavage in his 
own party. 

It is for this reason that he appeals 
to the country now. He must win 
back the support of those millions 
of men and women who, though they 
voted for him last November, abhor 
his court scheme. Ic is their ou 
that has been most influential in 
Washington, causing Democratic sen- 
ators and representatives to ee 
their blind submissiveness to the 
President. So it is to these Roosevelt 
voters back home that the President 
must now speak. He must quiet their 
fears. He must get them to give the 
proper marching orders to the hesi- 
tant Democrats in Congress. 

What can he say to his admiring 
millions of New Dealers? He will 
surely give several persuasive reasons, 
but will he dare to say frankly what 
he really wants? The New York 
Times has published an obviously au- 
thorized interview with him, under 
the caption, “The President Discusses 
His Political Philosophy.” None of 
the discussion is in quotation marks, 
but nevertheless the opinions 
expressed are the President's. We 
consider this sentence particularly sig- 
nificant: “If newer and younger 
blood in the federal courts does not 
result in decisions which accord with 
the views of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislative branch and 
the views of the President, he is then 
wholly willing to admit that a clarify- 
ing amendment to the Constitution 
will be necessary.” 

So this is the President’s modest 
desire—merely that the Supreme 


Court shall decide questions in 
accordance with his views and those 
of a majority of Congress—a major- 
ity nearly every member of which is 
under extreme pressure to sustain the 
President regardless of his own judg- 
ment! It is known to the world that 
the acquiescence of a considerable 
= of the majority in the President's 
egislative program is solely due to 
political r iency. Now, by an 
infusion of “newer and younger 
blood,” the Supreme Court is to be 
made obedient to a Congressional 
majority which is obedient to the 
President! 

That is the object, that is the heart, 
of the President’s court plan. An 
obedient Supreme Court, upholding 
anything the President wants, irre- 
spective of the Constitution! It is 
predicted that at least four of the 
present justices will resign if the 
court-packing bill is Mare In that 
case the President’s six new justices 
will be a majority of the court, ready 
to ratify the whole New Deal, 
including those ey of it which the 
present court has rejected unani- 
mously. Come, golden voi tell 
this to the oage, inform them 
frankly that all you want from the 
Supreme Court is complete subservi- 


ence to the White House! 


Openly Encouraging 
Union Lawlessness 


It is a sad commentary on the state 
of public affairs that Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, in his remarks on 
sitdown strikes, should be obliged to 
add cautiously that he is expressing 
his personal views, not those of the 
Administration. An Administration 
afraid to oppose blatant lawlessness! 

The sitdown strike is lawlessness of 
a completely organized kind. Homer 
Martin, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, has made this com- 
ment on the use of a “Trojan horse” 


tower from which to shoot tar-gis 
into the Fansteel plant near \\ auke. 
gan, Ill., which was held by sicdows 
strikers: “Such strategy would neve; 
have worked at Flint. It was 4 cay 
in Waukegan of lack of prep ratiog 
by the workers in the plant.” hj 
is an open encouragement of | iwles. 
ness by a union president. 

Unions should be made civil|y and 
criminally liable for their conduc, 
Some degree of legal liability «\ready 
exists, but it is hard to enforce, |, 
needs supporting legislation, whic 
should include provisions to 
adequate reports of union finances, 
The result would be not only less law. 
lessness but more protection for 
union members, 


Channels Needed For 
Commercial Television 


Though television is progressing in 
various ways, there is one problem 
that wholly baffles the industry. Tele. 
vision stations now Operate on ex 
perimental licenses. Before com. 
mercial operation can begin—before 
sets and programs can be sold—the 
Federal Communications Commission 
must issue commercial licenses. But 
the only commercially useful channels 
are in the band running from 42 w 
90 megacycles, and this band is now 
reserved almost exclusively for gov- 
ernment services, which ilies to give 
up any part of it. The army and the 
navy, particularly, have adopted an 
uncompromising attitude. 

They even refuse to talk with com 
mercial operators about a possible di- 
vision, for they assert that any discus 
sion would reveal important military 
and naval secrets about plans for 
using television and facsimile repro- 
duction in war—secrets that probably 
only the military and naval experts 
of a dozen nations know. The 42- 
to-90 band is easily large enough t 
accommodate all interests, especially 


- since the army’s and navy’s use of the 


channels would be restricted almost 
entirely to coastal operations, and 
there is practically no chance of inter- 
ference 25 miles inland. Moreover, 
in war time the army and the navy 
can always commandeer any channels 
they need. Their refusal is without 
valid excuse. They should cease 
blocking commercial television. 
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